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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

T?u Learned Ladies ended the war begun by The Af- 
fected Misses J against intellectual snobbishness, bad taste, 
and affectation of all sorts. Between these two plays, 
separated by an interval of less than twelve years and a 
half, lies the whole career of Moli^re, and in the contrast 
between them, nearly alike as are the subjects treated, 
lies the range of Moli^re's great and rapid development 
as a comic dramatist and as a critic of life. Though 
he had attacked worse vices in Tartuffe and pictured 
higher virtues in The Misanthrope^ though he had gone 
deeper in Don Juan and The Miser ^ and his humour had 
been broader in The Tradesman Turned Gentleman and 
The Doctor by Compulsion^ yet in this next to the last of 
his plays he shows an ease, breadth, and sureness in 
character-drawing and in picturing the manners of his 
time, a command of technique both in the dramatic 
construction of the play as a whole and in the detailed 
presentation of each scene and character, in short a com- 
plete mastery of his material and his means of expression, 
such as he had hardly attained before. The greater 
seriousness and significance of his work has brought with 
it hardly any apparent loss of gayety or spontaneity, while 
his humour has grown richer, and his attack upon con- 
temporary foibles and shams far bolder. 

The age had developed as well as Moli^re. The/r/- 
cieuses had become " learned ladies " ; besides keeping 
up with elegant literature, they had studied philosophy, 
and, under the inspiration of Descartes, had even at- 
tempted something of the sciences, especially physics and 
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4 The Learned Ladies 

astronomy ; they could talk with apparent intelligence of 
atoms, vortexes, and vacuum, and could distinguish by 
name at least, the more important doctrines of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Epicurus. Like the true pricieuseSy these 
learned ladies had their imitators, who merely picked up 
a few catch-words of their jargon. Moli^re satirised 
both imitators and originals mercilessly, without trying 
to make any distinction as he had done in the Pricieuses 
ridicules. His three learned ladies belong to a family of 
the rich bourgeoisie ; but in the wit whom they worship, 
and in the pedant whom they embrace " for the love of 
Greek," he puts on the stage two contemporary authors 
who were favourites of the ladies of highest rank in the 
land. The famous sonnet of Trissotin, "To Princess 
Uranie, upon her Fever," is to be found word for word 
in the Oeuvres galantes en prose et en vers of the Abb6 
Cotin, published in 1663 ; it is addressed " To Mile, de 
Longueville, now Duchess of Nemours, on her quartan 
fever " ; Mile, de Longueville was of the royal blood ; 
and the " certain princess " who had esteemed this sonnet 
** quite delicate " was Mile, de Montpensier, own cousin 
of the King Louis XIV. Trissotin's " epigram, or rather 
madrigal " in which he describes himself as reduced to 
his last penny through the purchase of a coach, embossed 
with gold and blasonry, for his mistress, is likewise to be 
found in the Gallant Works of this favoured poet. 

It is said that Moli^re at first called him Tricotin in 
the play, and then, not to leave the resemblance too close, 
modified this to Trissotin, or " triple fool " — a generous 
concession ! Charles Cotin, early a frequenter of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, and a member of the French 
Academy since 1655, had produced abundantly in the 
various classes of parlour literature, such as madrigals, 
epistles, and especially enigmas, which he published, 
with an Essay on the Enigma^ in 1659. His self-esteem 
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is fairly illustrated in his saying : '' My monogram is tvo 
C's, interwoven and forming a circle ; which, in a mystic 
sense, may signify the circle of this round earth, which 
my works shall fill." He was so bold as to attack Boileau, 
in two anonymous works, and to accuse him not only 
(by distorting his own words) of disloyalty and atheism, 
but even of being a friend and admirer of the play-actor 
Moli^re ! Boileau, the " author of the Satires " (p. 427), 
answered with bitter open attacks, often repeated. But 
it was Moli^re who gave the finishing stroke to Cotin's 
reputation, by ridiculing him on the stage with an Aris- 
tophanic directness hardly justified even by the manners 
of literary controversy of that time. It did not kill the 
poor Abb^, as has sometimes been alleged ; but when 
he came to die, eight or nine years after Moli^re, the 
" Father of the French Enigma " (as he proudly called 
himself) had this fit epitaph : 

What is the only point wherein 
Cotin dififers from Trissotin ? . . , 4 
The life of Cotin now is over. 
But Trissotin lives on forever. 

Vadius almost certainly represents Manage, z^pricieux and 
pedant, who " knew Greek as well as any man in France," 
wrote society verse, eclogues, and ballades in Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French, and had a bitter quarrel with Cotin. 
This quarrel is said to have occurred at Mile, de Mont- 
pensier's and to have originated in Menage's inadvertent 
criticism of the Sonnet to Princess Uranie. In any case, 
Manage published a Latin epigram against Cotin, and 
Cotin answered with a collection of abusive verse, called 
La Minagerie^ and dedicated to Mile, de Montpensier. 
Menage published in 1672 his New Observations on the 
French Language, 
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The plans of the learned ladies for purifying Frencli 
speech were also copied by Moli^re from real life. The 
French Academy had from its foundation planned to 
publish an authoritative Dictionary j but this was not com- 
pleted for nearly sixty years. Meanwhile one of the 
chief members, Vaugelas, published in 1647 his Remarks 
on the French Language^ and this work was taken as fixing 
the standard of good usage. Not even kings or emper- 
ors, says Vaugelas in his Preface^ have the right to create 
new words — and Philaminte vaguely remembers this 
passage. But pr/cieuses and '* learned ladies " were more 
strict than Vaugelas. They even sought to banish from 
the language words in any one syllable of which a prurient 
mind might find cause for offence. They, themselves, 
however, were by no means free from frequent vulgarity of 
speech, such as might be expected from the half-educated. 
Their " Platonism," too, resulted in anything but genuine 
purity of thought, and their real or pretended aversion 
to marriage expressed itself in terms hardly quotable, 
which Moli^re has rather toned down than exaggerated, 
and in "Solecisms" of conduct which Chrysale only 
hints at One has but to glance at the " Gallant " Works 
of Cotin the gallant abb6, to get clearer ideas on this point 
than Moli^re cares to give us. Moli^re keeps his work 
in the domain of hearty good humour and fresh spirited 
comedy. Over against his " learned ladies " and his con- 
ceited ** wits," he sets not only the bourgeois Chrysale, 
but the man of the world, Ariste, the man of true taste 
and true aristocracy of intelligence, Clitandre, and best 
of all Henriette, neither prudish nor prurient, not learned 
or ignorant, but sensible, healthy, sane, humorous, and 
altogether charming. 
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THE LEARNED LADIES 
A COMEDY 



ACT I 

SCENE I 

Armande, Henrietts 
ARMANDE 

What ! sister, is the lovely name of maid 
A title you are willing to abandon ? 
You dare to take delight in getting married ? 
Can such a vulgar plan be in your mind ? 

HENRIETTE 

Yes, sister. 

ARMANDE 

Oh ! can such a yes be borne with ? 
Can it be heard without a sick disgust ? 

HENRIETTE 

But what has marriage, in itself, to make you . . • 

ARMANDE 

Oh! heavens! fie! 

HENRIETTE 

But what . . . ? 
9 



lo Moli^re 

ARMANDE 

Oh ! fie, I tell you ! 
Can' t you imagine what repulsive pictures 
That word, when it is uttered, conjures up? 
Or what strange images it shocks one with ? 
Or how it soils the thoughts with filthy visions ? 
Do you not shudder at it ? Can you bear, 
Sister, to face the sequel of that word ? 

HENRIETTE 

The sequel, sister, when I face it, shows me 

A husband, children, and a home to care for ; 

Nothing in that, so far as I can see. 

Need shock you quite so much, or make you shudder. 

ARMANDE 

O heavens ! Can you be charmed with such attach- 
ments ? 

HENRIETTE 

Why, at my age, what better can I do 

Than to unite myself, by vows of marriage. 

With someone whom I love, and who loves me, 

And, in this bond of growing tenderness, 

Enjoy a happy and a blameless life ? 

Has such a well-matched union no attractions? 

ARMANDE 
Alack ! how grovelling a mind is yours I 
And what a petty r61e you play in life, 
To coop yourself at home, 'mid household cares, 
And catch no glimpse of more refined delights 
Than worshipping a man, and rearing monkeys ! 
No ! Leave such coarser joys to common persons ; 
Lift up your thoughts and hopes to higher things, 
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And train your taste to care for nobler pleasures ; 
So, treating sense and substance with contempt, 
Devote yourself to mind alone, as we do. 
You have our mother for your perfect model. 
Whom all men honour with the name of learned ; 
Try, then, like me, to prove yourself her daughter ; 
Aspire to show a like intelligence, 
And learn to feel those raptures exquisite 
Which love of study pours through every vein. 
Nay, scorn to be the slave of some mere man, 
Se wedded, sister, to philosophy. 
That lifts us far above mankind, and gives 
The reason sovereign lordship and control 
^Over our brutish parts, whose gross desires 
Debase us to the level of the beasts. 
Such is the noble love, the dear attachment 
That ought to fill each moment of our lives. 
Those lower cares so many women covet 
Appiear to me most wretched pettiness. 

HENRIETTE 

Heaven, that orders all with sovereign power, 
Forms us at birth for different uses, sister. 
Not every spirit, if it would, can furnish 
The stuff of which philosophers are made. 
If yours was born to scale those lofty heights 
Climbed by the learned in their speculations, 
Mine is more fit to creep along the ground ; 
Its weakness limits it to lesser cares. 
Let us not thwart the wise decrees of Heaven, 
But follow each the promptings of her instinct. 
You, lifted on the wings of noble genius, 
Dwell in the regions of philosophy, 
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While I, remaining on my lower level, 
Shall taste the earthly joys that marriage offers. 
Thus, though by methods so opposed, we both 
Shall take our mother for a model ; you 
In nobler aspirations of the soul, 
I I in the baser pleasures of the senses ; 
You, in productions of the mind and spirit. 
And I, in more material products, sister. 

ARMANDE 

But when one tries to imitate a model, 
One ought to choose the nobler traits to copy ; 
It is not taking her for pattern, sister. 
Merely to cough and spit like her. 

HENRIETTE 

But you 
Would hardly be all this that you 're so proud of, 
If mother had not had some other traits ; 

i 'T is well for you her noble genius did n't 
Spend all its time upon philosophy. 
A little lenience, please ; endure in me 
Baseness to which you owe your very being ; 

i And don't, by making me like you, suppress 
Some little scholar longing to be born. 

ARMANDE 

I see your vulgar spirit can't give up 

The obstinate desire to get a husband ; 

But tell me, please, whom you expect to have ; 

At least, you 've not set out to catch Clitandre ? 

HENRIETTE 

Why not? Does he lack merit ? Is the choice 
Unworthy ? 
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ARMANDE 

No ; but it would not be decent 
To try to win away another's conquest ; 
T is not unknown to people that Clitandre 
Has sighed for me, and paid me open court. 

HENRIETTE 

Yes ; but his sighs were all as naught to you"; 
You do not condescend to human frailties; 
Your mind renounces marriage once for all, 
And makes philosophy its only passion. 
So, since your heart has no designs upon him, 
What matters it to you if others want him ? 

ARMANDE 

The sovereign rule of reason o'er our senses 
Does not prevent our finding worship sweet ; 
We may refuse, for husband, one whose merit 
Makes him acceptable as our adorer. 

HENRIETTE 

I did n't hinder him from still adoring 
Your high perfections ; only, when he came 
And offered me the love which you 'd rejected, 
I did accept it. 

ARMANDE 

Ah ! but can you, pray, 
Rely upon a passion sprung from spite? 
Think you his love for you is very strong. 
And all desire for me is dead within him ? 

HENRIETTE 

He 's told the so ; and I believe him, sister. 
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ARMANDE 

Don't be so simple and confiding, sister ; 
Think, when he tells you he 's abandoned me 
And loves you only, that he doesn't mean 
Just what he 's saying, and deceives himself. 

HENRIETTB 
Perhaps ; but if you please, 't is very easy 
For us to learn the truth ; I see him coming ; 
He can enlighten us upon the matter. 

SCENE II 
Clitandre, Armande, Henristte 

HENRIETTE 
To free me from a doubt my sister raises. 
Declare your heart, for her or me, Clitandre ; 
Tell the whole truth, and let us know, I beg you, 
Which one of us can rightly claim your love. 

ARMANDE 

No, no, I do not wish to force your passion 
To such a harsh extreme ; these explanations, 
I know, are most embarrassing ; I spare you. 

CLITANDRE 

Madam, a heart so little used to hiding 

As mine, feels no restraint in free confession. 

T is not at all embarrassing to me ; 

So I will own, with clear and open conscience, 

(Pointing to Henriette) 
My homage, love, devotion, all are hers. 
You should not be surprised at this avowal ; 
You chose to have it so. Your charms had won 
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My heart, and made me wholly yours forever ; 
My sighs had proved the ardour of my passion ; 
But you despised your conquest ; in your service 
I suffered untold slights ; you played the tyrant. 
Until, out-wearied with my pains, I sought 
A victor more humane, and chains less galling. 

{Again pointing to Henriette) 
Here, madam, I have found them, once for all. 
In these fair eyes which I shall ever worship ; 
With looks of sympathy they dried my tears. 
And did not scorn me, though you 'd cast me off. 
Their kindness touched me so, that nothing now 
Can ever tear me from my willing bondage ; 
And I beseech you, madam, make no effort 
To change my feelings, or reclaim a heart 
That will be faithful even unto death. 

ARMANDE 
Alack I who told you, sir, that anyone 
Could have that wish, or care for you so much ? 
I find you quite ridiculous to think so 
And hugely impudent to tell me of it. 

HENRIETTE 
Oh ! softly, sister. Where 's that moral sense 
That rules so strictly o'er our brutish natures 
And holds in check all impulses to anger ? 

ARMANDE 
Do you, who talk to me of moral sense. 
Show any, in returning a man*s love 
Without the leave of those who gave you being? 
Learn that your duty is to do their will. 
That if you love, it must be by their choosing. 
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That they 're the arbiters of your affections, 
Which it is crime to yield without their leave. 

HENRIETTE 

I thank you for the goodness that you Ihow 
In teaching me so carefully my duty. 
My heart will rule its conduct by your counsels ; 
And now — to show you that I profit by them — 
Clitandre, make haste to justify your suit 
By winning the apprpyal of my parents. 
Secure a lawful claim on my affections, 
And make it not a crime for me to love you. 

CLITANDRE 
I '11 use my every effort to that end ; 
I was but waiting for your dear permission. 

ARMANDE 
You triumph, sister, and appear to think 
That this chagrins me. 

HENRIETTE 

I ? By no means, sister. 
I know the laws of reason rule your senses, 
That through the teachings of the higher wisdom 
You are above such weakness. Far from thinking 
That you 're chagrined, I hope you '11 even deign 
To help me, by supporting his proposal. 
And hasten thus the moment of our marriage. 
I beg you to ; and with this end in view . . . 

ARMANDE 

A pretty jest, indeed I You 're mighty proud 
Of picking up a heart that 's flung to you. 
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HENRIETTB 
Eh ! flung to me or not, you 'd rather like 
This heart ; if you could get it back from me, 
You 'd quickly be at pains to stoop and take it. 

ARMANDB 
I will not condescend to answer you ; 
Such foolish speeches merit no attention. 

HENRIETTE 
In that you 're right, and show a moderation 
So rare, 't is far beyond all expectation. 

SCENE III 

CUTANDRE, HeNRIBTTI 
HENRIETTE 

Your frank avowal took her quite aback. 

CLITANDRE 

She richly merited my open flouting ; 

Her pride deserves no less than such plain dealing. 

But, since you give me leave, I '11 find your father . . . 

HENRIETTE 

The safest way, is first to win my mother. 
My father will consent to anjrthing ; 
But his decisions carry little weight ; 
Heaven blessed him with an easy-going temper 
That yields at once to all his wife's demands. 
She rules, and with the tone of a dictator 
Lays down as law whatever she resolves on. 
I wish you could, with her and with my aunt. 
Conform a little better to their humours, 
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And try, by flattering their fads and fancies. 
To win a warmer place in their regard. 

CLITANDRE 

My heart is too sincere ; I never could, 
Even in your sister, flatter their conceits; 
-These female Doctors do not suit my taste. 
I like to have a woman know a little 
Of everything, but hate in her the passion 
Of learning for the sake of being learned ; 
In conversation, I should like her often 
"Tolcnow when not to know the things she knows ; 
If she must study, let her try to hide it — 
Have knowledge, but not wish to make it known — 
Not quote her authors, talk in pompous phrases, 
And drag her learning in on all occasions. 
I much respect your mother ; but I cannot 
In any way approve her strange chimera. 
Or make myself the echo of her words 
In praise and worship of her man of genius. 
Her Mister Trissotin disgusts and bores me ; 
It drives me mad to see how she esteems him, 
And ranks with great and noble geniuses 
A dunce whose writings everybody damns, 
A pedant fool whose all too generous pen 
Supplies the market-place with wrapping-papers. 

HENRIETTE 
His talk, his writings, everything about him 
Seems wearisome to me ; I find I share 
Your taste and way of thinking ; but since he 
Has so much influence upon my mother, 
You ought to force yourself to tolerate him. 
A lover pays his court where lies his heart. 
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Seeks to ingratiate himself, avoids 

All opposition, and endeavours even 

To gain the favour of the very house-dog. 

CLITANDRB 

You 're right ; but Mister Trissotin inspires 
In me a deep and dominant disgust. 
I can't, to win his favour, stoop so low 
As to admire his wretched compositions ; 
He first appeared before me in his works, 
And so I knew him well before I saw him. 
I soon discovered, in the trash he writes, 
Tlie very type of his pedantic person 
Displayed at large : that overweening pride. 
That dauntless egotism, that assurance 
Of easy indolent self-confidence 
Which makes him so contented with himself, 
Forever smiling on himself, forever 
So grateful to himself for all he does 
He 'd not consent to barter his renown 
For all the honours of a famous captain. 

HENRIETTE 

You have good eyes, if you can see all that. 

CLITANDRE 

The thing went farther, even to his looks. 
For in the poems that he pelts us with 
I pictured to myself the poet's aspect ; 
Indeed, I guessed his features so exactly 
That one day, meeting with a certain fellow, 
I wagered it was Trissotin himself. 
And found in fact that I had won my wager. 
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HENRIETTE 



Oh! what a story! 



CLITANDRE 



No, the thing is true. 
But here 's your aunt. I pray you, give me leave 
To tell her now the secret of my heart 
And try to win her favour with your mother. 

SCENE IV 
Belise, Clitandre 

CLITANDRE 

Allow a lover, madam, thus to seize 

The chance this happy moment offers him 

To speak, and to reveal his earnest passion . . . 

BELISE 
Ah ! softly ; do not lay your heart too open. 
If I must count you in my list of lovers. 
Then be your eyes your soleTnterpfeters, 
And don't declare, by any other language, 
Desires which I am wont to take for insults. 
Love, sigh, and burn, for me and for my charms ; 
But let me be permitted not to know it. 
Your secret passion I may overlook, 
While you reveal it only by your silence ; 
But if your lips presume to meddle, then 
You must be banished from my sight forever. 

CLITANDRE 

Be not alarmed about my heart's intentions. 
The object of my love is Henriette ; 
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I earnestly beseech you, of your kindness. 
To help me, madam, in my suit for her. 

BELISB 
Certes, the shift is clever, I must own ; 
This subtle subterfuge deserves all praise ; 
In all the novels I have cast my eyes on, 
I never met with any more ingenious. 

CLITANDRE 

This, madam, is no clever shift at all ; 

It is a true avowal of my feelings. 

Heaven, by the ties of love that cannot alter, 

Has bound my heart to Henriette ; she holds me 

A captive in her gentle sway ; and marriage 

With her is all the happiness I hope for. 

*T is in your power to help me ; all I wish 

Is that you deign to favour my addresses. 

BELISE 
I see the gentle bias of your pleading. 
And know what I must take this name to mean. 
Your metaphor is artful ; not to drop it, 
I '11 let my heart make. some reply, and say 
That Henriette is quite averse to marriage. 
And you must love her still, but seek no favour. 

CLITANDRE 

Eh ! what 's the use of this confusion, madam ? 
And why persist in thinking what is not ? 

BELISE 
Alack ! don't stand upon punctilios. Stop 
Denying what your looks have often told me. 
Enough that I am pleased with this device 
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Your passion so adroitly pitched upon, 
And that I 'm willing to allow your homage 
Under the mask respect has made it wear, 
Provided that its raptures, ruled by honour, 
Bring to my shrine the purest worship only, 

CLITANDRE 
But . . . 

BELISE 
No, farewell. This must suffice you now, 
And I Ve said more already than I meant to. 

CLITANDRE 
But you mistake ... 

BELISE 

Enough. I 'm blushing now. 
My modesty has made a wondrpus effort. 

CLITANDRE 

Oh, hang me if I love you ! It 's absurd . • . 

BELISE 
No, no, I must not hear another word. 

SCENE V 

CLITANDRE, alone 
Deuce take the crazy woman's prepossessions ! 
Who ever saw the like of her obsessions ? 
I give the business up ! It *s indispensable 
To get the help of someone who is sensible. 



ACT II 
SCENE I 

KKlST'Rj Just parting from Clitandre^ and still speak- 
ing to him 

Yes, yes, I *11 bring your answer presently ; 
I *11 urge, entreat, do everything I can. 
How much a lover has to say, for just 
One word ! — and how impatiently insists 
On what he wishes ! 

SCENE II 
Chrysale, Aristk 

ARISTE 

Ah ! — God save you, brother ! 

CHRYSALE 
And you, good brother ! 

ARISTE 

Do you know my errand ? 

CHRYSALE 

No ; but I '11 listen, if you wish to tell me. 
ARISTE 

Already, for some time, you Ve known Clitandre ? 

33 
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CHRYSALE 

Yes ; and I 've noticed that he comes here often. 

ARISTE 

And how do you esteem him, brother, pray? 

CHRYSALE 

A man of honour, courage, wit, and breeding ; 
I know but few men whom I 'd call his equals. 

ARISTE 

I 'm glad you think so well of him ; I Ve come, 
At his request, to see you. 

CHRYSALE 

His late father 
Was one of my best friends. We met at Rome. 

ARISTE 

That 's good. 

CHRYSALE 
He was a worthy gentleman. 

ARISTB 
I Ve heard so. 

CHRYSALE 

We were eight-and-twenty then. 
And, on my word, a pair of gay young fellows. 

ARISTE 

I well believe you. 

CHRYSALE 

Eh ! — the Roman ladies . . . ! 
Why, all the town was talking of our frolics ; 
And weren't the husbands jealous! 
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ARISTE 

Very good ; 
But now, a word about what brings me here. 

SCENE III 

Belisb, coming in quietly and listening s Chrysale, Ariste 

ARISTE 

I come as spokesman for Ch'tandre ; his heart 
Is smitten with the love of Henriette, 

CHRYSALE 

What ! of my daughter ? 

ARISTE 

Yes. He *s charmed with her ; 
I never saw a more impassioned lover. 

BELISE, to Ariste 
No, no ; I understand all this. But you 
Don't know the facts ; they 're not as you imagine. 

ARISTE 
What, sister? 

BELISE 
You have let Clitandre deceive you ; 
His heart is smitten with another fair. 

ARISTE 

You 're joking ! 'T is not Henrictte he loves ? 

BELISE 

No ; that I 'm sure of. 
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ARISTE 

But he told me so. 

BELISE 

Oh ! yes. 

ARISTE 

And he commissioned me to come 
To-day, and ask her father for her hand. 

BELISE 
All very well. 

ARISTE 
He even urged me warmly 
To hasten on the happy consummation. 

BELISE 
Better and better. Nobly carried through. 
We Ve made ourselves a screen of Heuriette, 
A clever blind, a cloak, a veil, good brother. 
To hide another love, — but that *s my secret ; 
Still, I '11 consent to undeceive you both. 

ARISTE 
Well, since you know so much, please tell us, sister, 
Who is this other object of his love? 

BELISE 
You want to know ? 

ARISTE 

Yes. Who? 

BELISE 

I. 
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ARISTE 

You? 

BELISE 

Myself. 
ARISTE 

Psliaw, sister ! 

BELISE 

What d' ye mean by that Pshaw, sister f 
What 's so surprising in the thing I tell you ? 
She who hath charms like mine, methinks, may say 
There 's more than one heart subject to her sway ; 
Damis, Dorante, C16onte, and Lycidas 
Are proof enough one does n*t lack attractions. 

ARISTE 

These men all love you ? 

BELISE 

Yes, with all their might. 
ARISTE 

They Ve told you so ? 

BELISE 

Not one has been so bold ; 
They 've worshipped me so humbly hitherto 
That not a word of love has e'er escaped them. 
But mute interpreters have done their office, 
And offered me their hearts and their devotion. 

ARISTE 

Damis is almost never known to come here. 

BELISE 

That is to show me more complete respect 
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ARISTE 

Dorante is never done with girding at you. 

BELISE 

That is the transport of a jealous passion. 

ARISTE 

Cl^onte and Lycidas have both got married. 

BELISE 

That was because I drove them to despair. 

ARISTE 
Lord, sister, this is merest vapouring. 

CHRYSALE, to Bdlise 

Come, come ; you should get rid of these chimeras. 

BELISE 
Chimeras ! Ha ! These are chimeras, say you ? 
Chimeras, I ? Chimeras^ truly, is good ! 
I am delighted with chimeras, brothers ; 
I really did n't know I had chimeras. 

SCENE IV 

Chrysale, Ariste 

CHRYSALE 

Our sister *s daft, for sure. 

ARISTE 

Worse every day ! 
But come, once;tnore, let *s get back to my errand. 
Clitandre asks you for Henriette in marriage ; 
Tell me, what answer shall be given him ? 
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CHRYSALE 

What answer ? I consent, with all my heart, 
And hold myself most highly honoured too. 

ARISTE 

You know he 's not abundantly endowed 
With worldly goods. 

CHRYSALE 

That is of no importance. 
He 's rich in virtues, which is more than treasure ; 
Besides, his father was my boon companion. 

ARISTE 

Then let us tell your wife, and try to win 
Her favour too. 

CHRYSALE 

That 's needless ; I accept him. 

ARISTE 
Quite true. But to confirm your own consent 
'T would do no harm to have, too, her approval. 
Let 's go and . . . 

CHRYSALE 

Nonsense. 'T is not necessary. 
I answer for my wife, and take the business 
Upon myself. 

ARISTE 

But still . . . 

CHRYSALE 

Enough. Don't fear. 
I '11 go at once and see that she agrees. 
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ARISTE 
Oh ! very well. I '11 talk with Henrietta, 
And then come back to learn • • • 

CHRYSALE 

The whole thing 's settled ; 
I '11 tell my wife about it now, at once. 

SCENE V 
Chrysale, Martine 

MARTINE 

Bean't that my luck, though ! There ! The sayin* 's true. 
When folks would drown a dog, they say he 's mad ; 
And others' sarvice ain't a thing to tie to. 

CHRYSALE 

What now ? Martine, what ails you ? 

MARTINE 

Eh? WhataUsme? 

CHRYSALE 
Yes, what ? 

MARTINE 

They 've give me my dismission, sir. 

CHRYSALE 
Dismissed you ? 

MARTINE 

Yes. The missus turned me off, 

CHRYSALE 

I won't have that. What for? 
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MARTINE 

She threatened me 
With more *n a hundred blows, 'f I don't get out. 

CHRYSALE 
No, you shall stay ; you Ve done my work all right. 
My wife gets in a temper now and then ; 
But I won't have her ... 

SCENE VI 
Philaminte, Belise, Chrysale, Martine 

PHILAMINTE, seeing Martine 

What ! still here, you hussy ! 
Quick, trollop, off with you ; out of the house ; 
And don't let me set eyes on you again. 

CHRYSALE 

Gently, 

PHILAMINTE 
No, *t is too much. 

CHRYSALE 

Eh! 

PHILAMINTE 

Off with her ! 

CHRYSALE 
But what 's she done to make you want to ... ? 

PHILAMINTE 

What! 
Do you uphold her ? 
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CHRYSALE 

Oh, no, no, by no means. 

PHILAMINTE 

You take her part against me ? 
CHRYSALE 

Dear me, no ! 
I only just was asking what she *d done. 

PHILAMINTE 

Should I dismiss her without proper reason ? 

CHRYSALE 

I don't say that ; but we should treat our servants . . . 

PHILAMINTE 

No ; she shall leave this house, I tell you that. 

CHRYSALE 

Well, well! Of course. Did anyone object? 

PHILAMINTE 

I 'U have no opposition to my wishes, 

CHRYSALE 
Of course not, 

PHILAMINTE 
You, like any decent husband, 
Should share my anger, and take sides against her. 

CHRYSALE 

Why, so I do. {Apart, to Martine) Yes, yes, my wife 

is right 
To turn you off, you jade. You don't deserve 
The slightest mercy. 
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MARTINE 

What Ve I done? 
CHRYSALE, aside 

My word, 
I don't know. 

PHILAMINTE 
She is capable of thinking 
That it was nothing. 

CHRYSALE 

Did she rouse your wrath 
By breaking things — a mirror — or some china ? 

PHILAMINTE 

Should I dismiss her? And do you imagine 
I could get angry for so slight a matter? 

CHRYSALE, to Martine 
What does she mean } {To Philaminte) The thing 's 
important then ? 

PHILAMINTE 

Of course it is. Am I unreasonable ? 

CHRYSALE 
Has she through carelessness, perhaps, allowed 
Some silver plate, or ewer, to be stolen ? 

PHILAMINTE 
That would be nothing. 

CHRYSALE, to Martine 

Oh ! so ho, my girl ! 
{To Philaminte) 
What ! did you find that she had beetv \it&^v>i}t&.\i\r^ 
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PHILAMINTE 

Far worse than that. 

CHRYSALE 

Far worse than that ! 

PHILAMINTE 

Far worse. 
CHRYSALE, to Marline 
The deuce ! You baggage ! ( To Philaminte) What ! 
did she commit • . . ? 

PHILAMINTE 

She, with incomparable insolence, 
And after thirty lessons, shocked my ear 
By usage of a low and vulgar word 
Condemned, in plainest terms, by Vaugelas." 

CHRYSALE 

Is that . . . ? 

PHILAMINTE 

What ! Always, spite of our remonstrance. 
Offend the very basis of all science, 
Grammar, which even rules o'er kings and princes * 
And with high hand subjects them to its laws ! 

CHRYSALE 

I thought her guilty of the worst of crimes ! 

PHILAMINTE 
What ! don't you think this crime unpardonable ? 

CHRYSALE 

Yes, yes. 
'See the Introductorj Note, p. 6. 
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PHILAMINTE * 

I 'd like to see you dare condone it. 

CHRYSALE 

Heaven forbid ! 

BELISE 
T is true, 't is pitiful. 
When she 's a hundred times been taught the laws 
Of speech, to see her murder all constructions! 

MARTINE 

I 'm sure your preachments all are fine and good ; 
But I can 't talk your jargon, if I would. 

PHILAMINTE 

Impudent jade ! to call that language jargon 
That 's founded upon reason and good usage. 

MARTINE 

It 's speaking well, if you are understood ; 
All your fine words don't never do no good. 

PHILAMINTE 

There ! listen, will you, to her style again ! 
Dorit never do no good I 

BELISE 

Indocile brain ! 
Can 't you, with all our everlasting care. 
Be taught to speak befittingly ! But there ! 
You have backslidden to not^ never^ no. 
It is too many negatives, by two. 

MARTINE 

Lud save us ! I hain't studied, sameas you ; 
I talks straight off, the way my ovrtv lo^^^ ^o« 
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PHILAMINTE 



Can one endure it ? 



BELISE 

What a solecism I 



PHILAMINTE 

It kills a delicate ear ! 

BELISE 

Materialism 
Quite rules your genius, it must be averred ! 
/, is first person, notice ; talks is third. 
Why will you outrage grammar all your life ? 

MARTINE 

Who wants to outrage gram'ma, eh ? or gran'pa? 

PHILAMINTE 

heavens I 

BELISE 

You mistake the sense ol grammar ; 

1 've told you whence that word comes, have I not? 

MARTINE 

Faith, let it come from Cork or Tipperary, 
That 's naught to me. 

BELISE 

Oh ! what a clownish soul ! 
Grammar, I tell you, teaches us the laws 
Of verb and subject, adjective and noun. 

MARTINE 

Well, all I say is, I don't know those gentry. 
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PHILAMINTE 

What martyrdom I 

BELISE 
Those are the names of words ; 
And we must see to making them agree. 

MARTINE 

Let 'em agree, or fight it out, who cares ? 

PHILAMINTE, to B^lise 

Ah I heavens ! let 's have done with such discussion. 

{To Chrysale) 
Now will you send her packing, sir, or won't you ? 

CHRYSALE 

Yes, yes. {Aside) I must give in to her caprice. 

{To Martini) 
There, there ; don't vex her ; you 'd best go, Martine. 

PHILAMINTE 
What ! You 're afraid to hurt the hussy's feelings I 
You speak so meek and mild, to send her off ! 

CHRYSALE 

I ? Not at all. {Roughly) Be off I 

{Gently^ aside to Martine) 

There, go, poor child. 

SCENE VII 

PHILAMINTE, ChRYSALS, BeLISS 
CHRYSALE 

There I Now you 're satisfied, and she is gone ; 
But I do not at all approve sucYi do\i\%s\ 
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The girl b fit for what she has to do, 
And you Ve dismissed her for a silly trifle. 

PHILAMINTE 

And would you have me keep her in my service, 

To put my ears forever to the torture, 

To break all laws of usage and of reason 

By countless barbarisms in her speech, 

And mangled phrases, patched up here and there 

With proverbs from the gutters of the market ? 

BELISE 
Tis true, it makes you sweat to hear her talk ; 
She tears poor Vaugelas to shreds each day ; 
The mildest sins of this gross intellect 
Are pleonasm, or else cacophony. 

CHRYSALE 
What matter if she fails in Vaugelas, 
Provided that her cooking does n't fail ? 
I 'd rather have her, while she cleans her salad. 
Make verbs and subjects disagree, and say 
Some low or vulgar word a hundred times. 
Than bum my roast or over-salt my broth. 

. I live on well-cooked food, and not fine language. 

"^ Your Vaugelas can't teach to make a soup ; 
Balzac, Malherbe, so learned in fine words. 
Might well have proved but blockheads in the kitchen, 

PHILAMINTE 

How grossly shocking is this low discourse I 
And how unworthy of what bears the name 
Of man, to stoop to such material cares, 
Instead of rising to the realms oi spirit \ 
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Of what importance is this rag, the body. 
That it should merit even a passing thought ? 
And ought we not to leave it far beneath us ? 

CHRYSALE 

My body, that 's myself ; I mean to care for *t. 
Rag, if you please ; my rag is dear to me, 

BELISE 

The body, witA the spirit, has its place, 
Brother ; but if you *11 trust the learned world, 
The spirit must take precedence thereof ; 
And so our greatest care, our first endeavour, 
Must be to feed the mind on sweets of science. 

CHRYSALE 
Faith, if you ever feed your mind at all, 
From what I hear, it is with airy diet ; 
You have no care, and no solicitude 
To . . . 

PHILAMINTE 

Oh ! solicitude offends my ear ; 
T is rank ; it stinks of its antiquity.' 

BELISE 

T is true the word is terribly old-fashioned. 

CHRYSALE 

You let me tell you— I must have my say, 

Throw down the mask for once, and vent my spleen: 

Folk treat yon both as daft, and I 'm disgusted . . . 

PHILAMINTE 

How now, sir? 
1 See tbe Jntnodactory Note, p. 6« 
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CHRYSALE, to Bdise 

Sister, 't is to you I 'm talking. 
The slightest impropriety in speech 
Rouses your wrath ; but you commit some strange 

ones 
In conduct. Now, your everlasting books 
Don't suit me. Just save out a big old Plutarch 
To press my neck-bands in, and burn the rest. 

ieave learning to the Doctors of the town ; 

And throw away, if you 'd be sensible, 
^^ ---That great long frightful spy-glass in our attic, 
And scores of other ugly-looking gimcracks ; 
Don't be so keen to see what 's done i' the moon, 
But mind a bit what 's doing in your house 
Where everything goes topsy-turvy. No, 
It is n't decent, and for many reasons, 
That womankind should study, and know so much. 
To teach her children what is right and wrong, 
Manage her household, oversee her servants. 
And keep expenses within bounds, should be 
Her only study and philosophy. 
Our fathers, on this point, showed great good sense ; 
They said a woman always knows enough 
If but her range of understanding reaches 
To telling, one from t' other, coat and breeches. 
Their wives, who could, n't read, led honest lives ; 
Their households were their only learned theme, 
And all their books were thimble, thread, and needles, 
With which they made their daughters' wedding 

outfits. 
But now our women scorn to live like that ; 
They want to write, and all be authoresses. 
They think no knowledge is too deep for them. 
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Here in my house, it 's worse than anywhere ; 
The loftiest secrets are discovered here, 
And everything is known, except what should be. 
They know the movements of the moon, of Venus, 
Saturn, the Polar Star — much good to me ! — 
And with this useless knowledge, fetched so far. 
They don't know how my pot boils, when I need it. 
My servants, too, aspire to learning now, * * 
And all do everything but what they should do. 
Now all my house makes reasoning its business, 
And reasoning has banished reason hence ! 
One burns my roast, while reading some old rubbish ; 
Another moons at poetry, when I 
Call for a drink ; in short they ape your model, 
And I have servants, but am never served. 
Just one poor wench was left, who was n't tainted 
With this infectious atmosphere ; and now 
\ You turn her off, with mighty fuss and fuming, 
HBecause, forsooth, she can't talk Vaugelas. 
I tell you, sister — for it is to you 
I speak — that all these goings-on offend me. 
I don't like all your Latin-mongers here. 
And least of all, this Mister Trissotin. 
His verses make you ludicrous in public. 
And all his talk is utfer stuff and nonsense. 
You wonder what he 's said, when he 's done speaking; 
And for my part, I think his brain is addled. 

PHILAMINTE 

What low vulgarity of soul and language ! 

BELISE 
Was ever grosser aggregate of atoms? 
A mind composed of molecuVes mox^ c«tMS\a^ 
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Is 't possible our race and blood 's the same ? 
It makes me hate myself, and hide for shame. 

SCENE VIII 
Philaminte, Chrysale 

PHILAMINTB 

Well ! Have you any other shots to fire ? 

CHRYSALE 

I ? No, no. We won't quarrel ; let it pass. 

Let *s talk of something else. Your eldest daughter 

Feels some distaste, it seems, for matrimony ; 

She *s a philosopher ... I find no fault ; 

You 've brought her up yourself, and done quite 

right ; 
But now, her sister shows a different humour ; 
And so I think, we 'd better settle her, 
And choose a husband . . . 

PHILAMINTE 

I have thought of that, 

And now will let you know what I Ve decided. 

This Mister Trissotin, who lacks the honour 

Of your esteem, and whom you rate us with, 
' Is just the one I Ve chosen for her husband ; 

And I can weigh his merits more exactly 

Than you. Discussion is superfluous ; 

I 've settled every point about the matter. 

You need n't tell her of my choice, however ; 

I mean to speak to her about it first. 

My arguments are sure to bring her round, 
And I shall know it if you 've itvtetleted* 
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SCENE IX 
Ariste, Chrysale 

ARISTE 

Well, brother, so your wife has gone, I see ; 
You 've had a talk with her ? 

CHRYSALE 

Yes. 

ARISTE 

What 's the outcome ? 
Shall we have Henriette ? Does she consent ? 
And is it settled ? 

CHRYSALE 
Not entirely, yet. 

ARISTE 

Does she refuse ? 

CHRYSALE 

No. 

ARISTE 

Does she hesitate ? 

CHRYSALE 

Oh, not at all! 

ARISTE 
What then ? 

CHRYSALE 

For son-in-law 
She offers me another man. 
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ARISTE 

Another 
For son-in-law? 

CHRYSALE 
Another. 



ARISTE 

And his name is ? 

CHRYSALE 

Is Mister Trissotin. 

ARISTE 

What ! Mister Tris . . . 

CHRYSALE 
Yes, he that 's always talking verse and Latin. 

ARISTE 

Did you accept him ? 

CHRYSALE 

I? No, God forbid! 

ARISTE 

You answered . . . ? 

CHRYSALE 
Nothing ; and I 'm glad, because 
In that way I did not commit myself. 

ARISTE 

A noble reason ! That 's a great step gained. 
Did you atieast suggest Clitandre to her? 
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CHRYSALE 
No ; when I found her talking of another, 
I thought it best to take no risks. 

ARISTB 

Your prudence 
Is truly precious to the last degree ! 
Have you no shame, to be so poor in spirit? 
How can a man be weak and base enough 
To let his wife have absolute control 
And never dare oppose her resolutions ? 

CHRYSALE 
Dear me ! 't is very well for you to talk, 
But you don't know how I dislike a quarrel. 
I love repose, and peace, and quietness, ^ 
And I 've a wife that 's awful in her tantrums ; 
She makes great boast of her philosophy, 
But she *s no less a termagant for that ; 
Her high ideals, despising earthly trifles, 
Do not abate her bitterness of temper. - 

Show the least opposition to her fancies. 
You have a frightful tempest for a week ; 
She makes me tremble soon as she begins ; 
I don't know where to hide, she *s such a dragon ; 
And yet, for all her devilish disposition, 
I have to call her " sweetheart " and " my dearie." 

ARISTE 

Come, this is nonsense. Between you and me, 
Your wife controls you through your cowardice. 
Her strength is founded only on your weakness \_ 
It is from you she gets the name of master ; 
You yield to her high-handedness, arvd\^l 
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Yourself be led around like any donkey. 

Can't you resolve to be a man for once, 

To force a woman to accept your will, 

And have the heart to say, once : That *s my 

pleasure I 
What! will you let them sacrifice your daughter 
To those mad follies that they 're all possessed with 
And let your wealth adorn a nincompoop 
For some few Latin words he makes parade of ? — 
A pedant, whom your wife apostrophises 
As " flower of wit " and " great philosopher " 
And " genius unapproached in gallant verse " ; 
And who in fact is anything but that. 
As everybody knows ! Once more, 't is shameful ; 
Your base compliance makes you ludicrous. 

CHRYSALE 

Yes, yes, that 's true, I see I 'm in the wrong. 
Come, come, we must pluck up some courage, 
brother. 

ARISTE 
Well said. 

CHRYSALE 
It is an infamous thing to be 
So subject to a woman's tyranny. 

ARISTE 
Good ! 

CHRYSALE 
She 's abused my gentleness too long. 

ARISTE 

Quite true. 
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CHRYSALfi 

She 's done my kindness too much wrong. 

ARISTE 

No doubt on 't. 

CHRYSALE 

But I '11 let her know to-day 
My daughter 's mine, and I will have my way, 
And wed her to a man who pleases me. 

ARISTE 

You 're in the right now, as I 'd have you be, 

CHRYSALE 
Brother, you '11 see Clitandre — for you know where 
He lives ; I pray you straightway send him here 

ARISTE 

I '11 go at once. 

CHRYSALE 
Too long I 've borne these evils ; 
I '11 be a man, now, spite of men and devils. 



ACT III 

SCENE I 

Philaminte, Armande, Belise, Trissotin, Lepine 

PHILAMINTE 
Ah ! let 's sit down and listen at our ease 
To lines that must be balanced word by word. 

ARMANDE 

I bum to see them. 

BELISE 

We are dying for them. 

PHILAMINTE, tO Trissottft 

Whatever comes from you is my delight. 

ARMANDE 
To me, 't is an incomparable treat. 

BELISE 
'T is a delicious banquet to my ears. 

PHILAMINTE 
Don't let our hot desires grow faint with longing. 

ARMANDE 

Make hostel 

4S 
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BELISB 
Be quick, and bring to us our rapture. 

PHILAMINTE 

Offer your epigram to our impatience. 

TRISSOTIN, to Philaminte 
Ah ! madam, *t is a little new-born babe ; 
Its case must surely touch your heart ; just now 
I was delivered of it in your courtyard. 

PHILAMINTE 

To love it, I have but to know its father. 

TRISSOTIN 

And your approval plays the mother to it. 

BELISB 

What wealth of wit ! 

SCENE II 

HsNRiETTSy Philaminte, Belise, Armande, Trissotin, 
Lepine 

PHILAMINTE, to Henrtette, who, seeing the company^ 
turns to go 

Come here ! Why run away ? 

henriette 
Not to disturb such intimate discourse. 

PHILAMINTE 

Approach, and come, with all your ears, to share 
The joy of listening to miracles. 
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HENRIETTE 

I don't know much about fine points in writing ; 
Things of the mind are not my forte. 

PHILAMINTE 

No matter; 
Besides, I mean to tell you afterward 
A secret you should know of. 

TRISSOTIN, to Henriette 

Learning, madam, 
Has little to attract you ; all the knowledge 
That you need boast, is knowing how to charm. 

HENRIETTE 

As little one as t' other ; I Ve no wish . . . 

BELISE 
Ah ! let us not forget the new-born babe. 

PHILAMINTE, to Upine 
Quick, boy, bring up the chairs. 
{JJpine falls^ with the chair he is bringing^ 

Impertinent lout ! 
What right have you to fall, when you 've been taught 
The principles of equilibrium ? 

BELISE 
Fool, don't you see the reason of your falling : 
Namely, that you removed the point we call 
Centre of gravity, from o'er the base ? 

LEPINE 
Madam, I noticed it— when 1 "was down. 
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PHILAMINTE, to Upine, as he goes 
Booby . 

TRISSOTIN 
Good thing for him he 's not of glass. 

ARMANDE 

Wit every moment ! 

BELISE 
Never running dry ! 

( They all sit down.) 

PHILAMINTE 

Serve us at once your exquisite repast. 

TRISSOTIN 
For this great hunger that you manifest, 
A single course of eight lines seems but little ; 
I think I might do well to reinforce 
The epigram — or madrigal — by adding 
The relish of a sonnet, which a certain 
Princess esteemed quite delicate ; 't is seasoned 
Throughout with Attic salt, and you will find, 
I think, that it is really rather tasty. 

ARMANDE 

Ah 1 I am sure of that. 

PHILAMINTE 

Quick, let us hear. 
BELISE, interrupting him each time he starts to read 

I feel my heart leap up for joy beforehand . . . 
I do love poetry quite to distraction . . . 
Especially when gallantly expressed • • % 
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PHILAMINTE 
If we keep talking, he can't say a word. 

TRISSOTIN 
Son . . . 

BELISE, to Henriette 
Niece, be silent. 

TRISSOTIN 

SONNET : TO PRINCESS URANIE, UPON HER FEVER * 

Your prudence sleepeth, by my fay ^ 

To treat so fair and splendidly 

And lodge in state luxuriously 

Your foe that lies in wait to slay. 

BELISE 

A lovely opening ! 

ARMANDE 

How gallantly 
*T is turned ! 

PHILAMINTE 

For lighter verse, he stands alone. 

ARMANDE 

There 's no resisting his Your prudence sleepeth. 

I BELISE 

To lodge her foe is full of charms for me. 

PHILAMINTE 
I love luxuriously and splendidly ; 
Two adverbs rhymed together ; so effective I 

' Taken literally from Abb^ Cotiu's wotVs, Se^Itittoductory Note. 
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BELISE 

Let *s listen to the rest. 

TRISSOTIN 

Your prudence sleepeth, by my fay ^ 

To treat so fair and splendidly 

And lodge in state luxuriously 

Your foe that lies in wait to slay. 

ARMANDE 
Prudence asleep t 

BELISE 
To lodge her foe I 

PHILAMINTE 
Luxuriously and splendidly ! 

TRISSOTIN 
Send her away, whatever they say^ 

From your rich lodging presently ; 

Th' ungrateful wretch most shamelessly 
Doth make your lovely life her prey. 

BELISE 

Ah ! gently ! Give me breathing-space, I beg you. 

ARMANDE 

Oh ! grant us, please, a moment to admire. 

PHILAMINTE 

These verses thrill you to the inmost soul. 

With some strange feeling that quite makes you faint, 

ARMANDE 

Send her away, whatever they say^ 
From your rich lodging jnresentlj* 
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How well that lovely phrase, rich lodgings fits! 
How skilfully the metaphor is chosen! 

PHILAMINTE 
Send her away^ whatever they say — 
Whatever they say is in such perfect taste ! 
I think that passage altogether priceless. 

ARMANDE 

Yes, I 'm in love too, with whatever they say. 

BELISE 
Yes, I think, too, whatever they say is happy. 

ARMANDE 

I wish I 'd written it. 

BELISE 

*T is worth whole poems. 

PHILAMINTE 

But do you feel its finer shades of meaning. 
As I do? 

ARMANDE and BELISB 

Oh: Oh! Oh! 

PHILAMINTE 

Whatever they say^^ 
No matter who may take the fever's part. 
Pay no attention, never mind their babble. 
Send her away^ whatever they say^ 
Whatever they say, whatever they say. 
Whatever they say says much more than it seems to, 
J 'm not quite sure if others feel with me ; 
But in that phrase I find a mlVViotv me^xAagja* 
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BELISE 

'Tis true it says more things than it seems big with. 

PHILAMINTE, to TrissoHn 
But when you wrote that grand whatever they say, 
Did you yourself, then, fully feel its power ? 
Had you in mind, then, all it means to us ? 
And did you know you 'd put such genius in it ? 

TRISSOTIN 

Eh! eh! 

ARMANDB 
I can't forget tK ungrateful wretch^ 
The fever, that ungrateful, low-bred creature, 
That injures those by whom 't is entertained. 

PHILAMINTE 
In fine, the quatrains both are wonderful. 
I beg you, let us hear the tercets straightway. 

ARMANDE 

Oh — but once more, please, read whatever they say, 

TRISSOTIN 
Send her away, whatever they say — 

PHILAMINTE, ARMANDE, and BELISE 
Whatever they say I 

TRISSOTIN 
From your rich lodging presently — 

PHILAMINTE, ARMANDE, and BELISE 

Rich lodging I 
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TRISSOTIN 
TK ungrateful wretch most shamelessly^^ 

PHILAMINTE, ARMANDE, and BELISE 
Ttu ungrateful wretch^ the fever ! 

TRISSOTIN 
Doth make your lovely life her prey. 

PHILAMINTE 
Your lovely life I 

ARMANDE and BELISE 

Ah! 

TRISSOTIN 
What^ shall so rude a creature dare 
Touch noble bloody and rank so fair — 

PHILAMINTE, ARMANDE, and BELISE 



Ah! 



TRISSOTIN 
And night and day insult you so I 
If to the baths you chance to go^ 
Then seize her^ without m4>re ado^ 
In your own hands y and drown her there. 



I faint. 



PHILAMINTE 
BELISE 

I swoo;a. 

ARMANDE 

I 'm dying with delight. 
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PHILAMINTE 

It thrills you with a thousand gentle shivers. 

ARMANDE 
If to the baths you chance to go — 

BELISE 

Then seize her, without more ado^^ 

PHILAMINTE 
In your own hands ^ and drown her there. 
There drown her^ in the bathy with your own hands. 

ARMANDE 

Each step, in lines like yours, shows special beauties. 

BELISE 

And ever3nvhere one walks, is sheer delight. 

PHILAMINTE 

One cannot tread save on the fairest flowers. 

ARMANDE 

T is little garden-paths all strewn with roses. 
TRISSOTIN 

You think the sonnet . • • 

PHILAMINTE 

Admirable, novel ; 
Nothing so fine was ever done before. 

BELISE, to Henriette • 
What ! no emotion during such a reading ! 
Therein you j^y a sorry part, rcvy i^cct\ 
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HENRIETTE 

Each plays the part he can in this our world, 
My aunt ; and one can *t be a wit at will. 

TRISSOTIN 
Perhaps my verses bore the lady. 

HENRIETTE 

No. 
I did n*t listen. 

PHILAMINTE 

Oh ! — but let us see 
The epigram. 

TRISSOTIN 

On a Red Coach, Offered to a Lady, his Friend 

PHILAMINTE 
His titles always have a special savour. 

ARMANDE 
They 're new, and promise wit untold to follow. 

TRISSOTIN 
Love sells his bonds to me at such a rate . . . 

PHILAMINTE, ARMANDE, and BELISE 

Oh! 

TRISSOTIN 
Tluy 've cost already half of my estate ; 
But when this handsome coach you see^ 

Which I have offered to my dear^ 
So rich with gold and blazonry 
TAat all the country far and near 
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With one accord acclaims it loudly^ 

The while my Lais triumphs proudly . . , 

PHILAMINTE 

My Lais I Ah ! There 's erudition. Listen ! 

BELISE 

The euphemism is good ; 't is worth a million. 

TRISSOTIN 
So rich with gold and blazonry 

That all the country far and near 
With one accord acclaims it loudly^ 
The while my Lais triumphs proudly^ 
Say not '/ is redy or even offer^d^ 
But sayy it has reduced me to a red! 

ARMANDE 

Oh ! oh ! the point 's entirely unexpected. 

PHILAMINTE 

There 's none but he can write with such a taste. 

BELISE 
Say not V is red^ or even offer^d^ 
But sayy it has reduced me to a red. 
Why, there 's the whole declension, don't you see ? 
First, redy then of a redy then to a red. 

PHILAMINTE 
I don't know whether, since the day we met, 
I Ve had some prepossession in your favour ; 
But I admire alike your verse and prose. 

TRISSOTIN, to Philaminte 
If you would show us something of your owu^ 
We too conld take our turn at aAtau^XXoxv. 
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PHILAMINTE 
I Ve not lieen writing verse ; but very soon 
I hope to show you, confidentially, 
Eight chapters of the plan I *m drawing up 
For our Academy. For Plato merely 
Sketched a bare outline, in his famous treatise 
Of the Republic ; I shall carry out 
The thought in full, and am arranging it 
In prose. For I am vexed beyond endurance 
To see the wrong men do our intellects ; 
And I shall soon avenge us, one and all, 
For being ranked as an inferior class. 
Having our talents limited to trifles. 
And doors to higher wisdom closed against us. 

ARMANDE 

It wrongs our sex too grossly, to confine 
The range of our intelligence to judging 
The fashion of a petticoat or cape, 
The beauties of mere lace, or new brocade. 

BELISE 

Yes, we must rise above this shameful lot. 
And boldly show our mind has come of age. 

TRISSOTIN 

'T is fully known how I respect the ladies ; 
How, while I pay my homage to their beauty, 
I honour too the brilliance of their mind. 

PHILAMINTE 
Our sex, too, does you justice on that point ; 
But we would prove to certain gentlemen 
Whose haughty learning treats us with contempt, ' 
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That women too are capable of knowledge ; 
That they, like men, can hold a learned conclave, 
And manage it far better than the men ; 
That they '11 unite what 's elsewhere put asunder, 
Wed letters with the abstract sciences,' 
Discover Nature's secrets in a thousand 
Experiments, and, on all doubtful questions. 
Admit all schools, and not be bound to any. 

TRISSOTIN 
For order, I must hold with Aristotle. 

PHILAMINTE 

But for abstractions, I love Plato too. 
ARMANDE 

I 'm fond of Epicurus, for the dogma. 

BELISE 

I 've taken a great fancy, now, to atoms ; 

But vacuum I really can't accept, 

And very much prefer the tenuous matter. 

TRISSOTIN 

Descartes, on magnetism, quite agrees 
With me. 

ARMANDB 
I love his vortices. 

PHILAMINTE 

And I 
His falling worlds. 

* Alluding to the establishment in 1666 of the Acad Ante des Sciences ^ 
in addition to the Academic fran^aise^ which had been founded vx 
1635. On the following lines, see InttoducXorf '^oXfc, y^ -^^ V 
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ARMANDE 

I long to see our meetings 
' Opened, and some discovery announced. 

TRISSOTIN 

We augur many from your wondrous insight ; 
Little in Nature can be dark to you. 

PHILAMINTE 

I, not to boast, have lately made one ; for 
I Ve seen men, plainly, in the moon. 

BELISE 

I think 
I Ve not seen men there yet ; but I have seen 
Two church-towers, just as plain as I see you. 

ARMANDE 
We *11 sound the depths of grammar, history, 
Verse, ethics, politics, as well as physics. 

PHILAMINTE 
. Ethics has features that I quite adore, 
'Twas formerly the passion of great minds; 
But to the Stoics I award the palm. 
Their Wise Man is the noblest thing I know of. 

ARMANDE 

On language, too, we soon shall publish rules 
By which we mean to work great transformations. 
Through some antipathy, that 's either reason 
Or instinct, we Ve conceived a deadly hatred, 
Each one of us, to many verbs and nouns. 
And have, in deference to each other, passed 
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Sentence of death upon them ; we shall open 
Our learned meetings, by proscribing all 
These words, of which we '11 purge both prose and 
verse. 

PHILAMINTE 

The finest plan of our Academy, 

A noble enterprise, which I 'm in love with, 

And which is sure to bring us fame and praise 

From noble minds, through all posterity. 

Is to cut out those filthy syllables 

Which in the best of words produce a scandal — 

Those favourite toys of fools in every age, 

Insipid platitudes of sorry jesters, 

Sources of countless shameful double-meanings 

By which a lady's modesty is outraged.* 

TRISSOTIN 

These certainly are admirable projects ! 

BELISE 

Yes ; you shall see our statutes when they 're finished. 

TRISSOTIN 
They '11 surely be all beautiful and wise. 

ARMANDE 
We, by our laws, shall judge of all new works ; 
We *11 rule both prose and verse, whatever 's writ • 
Except our friends and us, none shall have wit ; 
We '11 spy out faults in everything, and find 
None but ourselves to write in style refined. 

' See the Introdactory Note, p. 6. 
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SCENE III 

Philaminte, Belise, Armande, Henriette, Trissotin, 
Lepine 

LEPINE, to Trissotin 
Sir, there 's a man that wants to speak with you ; 
He *s dressed in black, and has a gentle voice. 
{All rise.) 

TRISSOTIN 
It is that learned friend, who urged me so 
To honour him by making him acquainted 
With you. 

PHILAMINTE 

You 've every right to introduce him. 
{Trissotin goes to meet Vadius.) 

SCENE IV 
Philaminte, Belise, Armande, Henriette 

PHILAMINTE, to Armande and Bilise 
Let 's do aright the honours of our learning. 
( To Henriette^ who starts to go) 

Here ! Have n't I informed you, clearly too, 
That I shall want you ? 

HENRIETTE 

But what for? 

PHILAMINTE 

Come here ; 
You shall be told about it presently. 
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SCENE V 

Trissotin, Vadius, Philaicints, Beliss, Armande» 
Henriette 

TRISSOTIN, introducing Vadius 

Here is a man that 's dying with desire 
To see you. In presenting him, I feel 
No fear of having brought you one profane. 
He holds his own among our finest wits. 

PHILAMINTE 

The hand presenting him proclaims his worth. 

TRISSOTIN 

He 's learned in the ancient authors, and 
Knows Greek as well as any man in France. 

PHILAMINTE, to Bilise 

Knows Greek! O heavens! Greek! He knows 
Greek, sister! 

BELISE, to Armande 
Ah ! Greek, niece, he knows Greek ! 

ARMANDE 

Greek ! Oh, how sweet ! 

PHILAMINTE 

What ! you know Greek ? Oh, I beseech you, sir, 
Allow me to embrace you, for the love 
Of Greek. 

{Vadius embraces and kisses them all^ till he comes 
to Henriette^ who refusts>^ 
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HENRIETTE 

Excuse me, sir, I don't Imow Greek. 
{AUsii dawn.) 

PHILAMINTE 

I have a marvellous respect for books 
In Greek. 

VADIUS 
I fear that I 'm importunate 
In coming now to pay my homage, madam, 
•And breaking in upon your learned converse. 

PHILAMINTE 

You could not be importunate, with Greek. 

TRISSOTIN 
Besides, he is a master both in prose 
And verse, and if he would, might show us something. 

VADIUS 

The common failing of our authors is 
To show their works, and tyrannise the talk; 
In the court-galleries and promenades, 
At dinner, in the boudoir, they are still 
The tireless readers of their tiresome verses, 
To my mind, there is nothing more absurd 
Than authors begging incense everywhere, 
Who, buttonholing anyone they meet, 
Make him the martyr of their lucubrations. ^ 
I never yield to this insistent folly, 
But hold with the opinion 6! a Greek, 
WhOf by express command, bids wise men shun 
Unworthy forwardness to read tVi^u v^otVa. 
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Here is a Kttle poem for young lovers, 
On which I should be glad of your opinion. 

TRISSOTIN 

Your lines have beauties which all others lack. 

VADIUS 
Venus and all the Graces reign in yours. 

TRISSOTIN 

Your choice of words is good, your phrasing easy. 

VADIUS 

Pathos and ethos permeate your writings. 

TRISSOTIN 

Your eclogues have a style that quite surpasses 
In sweetness Virgil and Theocritus. 

VADIUS 
Your odes have such a noble gallant charm 
As leaves old Horace very far behind you, 

TRISSOTIN 

Is aught so amorous as your little love-songs ? 

VADIUS 

Can anything be found to match your sonnets ? 

TRISSOTIN 

Or anything so dear as your rondeaux t 

VADIUS 

Or aught so witty as your madrigals ? 

TRISSOTIN 

Ballades are your most admiraYAe taltxit* 
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VADIUS 

You are adorable in crambo-verse. 

TRISSOTIN 

If France could only recognise your merit — 

VADIUS 
If but our age did justice to true genius — 

TRISSOTIN 

You 'd have a gilded coach to ride abroad in. 

VADIUS 
Statues would be erected to your honour. 
Ahem! Ballade ... {To Trissotin) I hope you '11 

be quite frank 
In . . . 

TRISSOTIN, to Vadius 
Have you seen a certain little sonnet, 
Upon the Princess Uranie, her fever? 

VADIUS 

Yes. Only yesterday I heard it read. 

TRISSOTIN 

You know who wrote it ? 

VADIUS 

No. But I can tell him 
That — not to flatter him — his sonnet 's rubbish. 

TRISSOTIN 

Still, many people think it exceVLtxit* 
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VADIUS 
That can *t prevent its being pitiful ; 
And if you Ve read it, you *11 agree with me. 

TRISSOTIN 

*T is mighty certain I shall not. I 'm sure 
Few men are capable of such a sonnet 

VADIUS 

Heaven forbid my ever writing such I 

TRISSOTIN 

No better could be written, I maintain ; 
And with abundant reason — for I wrote it. 

VADIUS 
You? 

TRISSOTIN 



VADIUS 
Then I don't understand the matter. 

TRISSOTIN 

The matter is, I 'd not the luck to please you. 

VADIUS 
I must have listened inattentively. 
Or else the reader must have spoiled the sonnet. 
Enough of this ; let 's come to my ballade. 

TRISSOTIN 
Ballades are to my taste insipid stuff ; 
Their fashion 's past ; they smack ol ^SiCiKoX. ^'a^.^. 
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VADIUS 

Ballades do none the less please many people. 

TRISSOTIN 

That can't prevent them from displeasing me. 

VADIUS 

They may be none the worse for that, however. 

TRISSOTIN 

For pedants, they may still have wondrous charm. 

VADIUS 

And yet we find they have no charm for you. 
TRISSOTIN 

You most ineptly lend your faults to others. 
{All rise.) 

VADIUS 
You most impertinently lend me yours. 

TRISSOTIN 

Go to, you petty scribbler, paper-blotter I 
VADIUS 

You poetaster, shame of our profession ! 

TRISSOTIN 

Rag-picker of Parnassus, plagiarist ! 

VADIUS 

Old pedagogue ... I 

PHILAMINTE 

Eh I sits, what can you mean ? 
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TRISSOTIN, to Vadius 
Go, go pay back those shameful larcenies 
The Greek and Roman authors claim from you, 

VADIUS 
Go, go do public penance on Parnassus 
For mutilating Horace in your verses. 

TRISSOTIN 
Think of your book, how little stir it made. 

VADIUS 
Think of your publisher, sent to the poor-house. 

TRISSOTIN 
My fame stands firm ; in vain you try to rend it. 

VADIUS 

Yes, yes, go ask the author of the Satires^ 

TRISSOTIN 

Eh ! you go ask him too I 

VADIUS 

r m pleased to find 
That he has treated me more honourably. 
He gives me just a passing thrust, among 
A host of writers whom the book-shops honour. 
But never in his lines leaves you at peace ; 
You are the constant butt of his attacks. 

TRISSOTIN 
Thereby I hold a nobler rank than you do. 
He leaves you with the crowd, a petty scribbler ; 

* See the Introductory Note, p. 4. 
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He thinks one blow was quite enough to crush you, 
And has not judged you worthy of a second. 
But me he singles out, a noble foeman, 
Against whom he must use his utmost effort, 
And blow on blow, redoubled constantly, 
Show that he's never sure of victory. 

VADIUS 

My pen shall show you what a man am I. 

TRISSOTIN 

And mine shall make you recognise your master. 

VADIUS 

I challenge you in verse, prose, Greek, and Latin. 

TRISSOTIN 

We '11 meet in single fight at Barbin's book-shop. 

SCENE VI 

TRISSOTIN, Philaminte, Armande, Belisb, Henriette 

TRISSOTIN 

I 'm sure you will not blame my passion, madam ; 
I but defend your judgment of the sonnet 
Which he has dared audaciously attack. 

PHILAMINTE 

I '11 do my best to make it up between you ; 
But now for other things. Come, Henriette ; 
This long while I have been disturbed in mind 
Because you show no intellect at all ; 
But I 've found means to furnish you with some. 

HENRIETTE 
This care for me is quite unnecessary; 
Learned discourse is not my provmc^, mother ; 
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I like to take life easily ; in talk 
'T is too much effort to be always brilliant ; 
That 's an ambition I shall never cherish. 
I am content, dear mother, to be stupid. 
And much prefer to speak like common people 
Rather than rack my brains for clever sayings. 

PHILAMINTE 

Yes ; but you do me wrong ; I am not willing 

To suffer such disgrace in my own offspring. 

Beauty of face is but a frail adornment, 

A passing flower, a fading moment's pride, \ 

And goes no deeper than the epidermis ; 

But beauty of the mind is sure and lasting. 

Therefore I long have sought some means to give 

you 
This beauty which Time's sickle cannot harvest, 
To plant in you the love of science, and 
^Inoculate you with the higher knowledge ; 
So, finally, I Ve settled on a plan : 
'T is to unite you with a man of learning — 

{Pointing to Trissotin) 

This gentleman in short — whom you must now 
Accept as one I 've chosen for your husband. 

HENRIETTE 

I, mother? 

PHILAMINTE 

Yes. Now play the ninny, do ! 

BELISE, to Trissotin 
I understand ; your eyes ask my permission 
For giving her a heart that 's mvcv^* \ ^t^T^\.'SX.^ 
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Consent, and yield you up to this new tie, 
Because this marriage will assure your fortunes. 

TRISSOTIN, to Henriette 
I know not what to say, in my delight, 
Madam ; this match which I am honoured with 
Makes me . . . 

HENRIETTE 
Eh ! softly, sir. *T is not concluded ; 
Do n't be in such a hurry. 

PHILAMINTE 

What an answer ! 
D* ye know that if . . . Enough ; you follow me. 

{To Trissotin) 
She '11 hark to reason soon. Just let her be. 

SCENE VII 
Henriette, Armande 

ARMANDE 
What brilliant plans our mother has for you ! 
She could not choose a more illustrious husband. 

HENRIETTE 

If he's so fine a choice, why don't you take him? 

ARMANDE 

It is to you, not me, his hand is given. 

HENRIETTE 
I give him up to you, since you 're my elder. 

ARMANDE 
If I, like you, were eager to be married, 
I should accept your offer with delight. 
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HENRIETTE 
If I, like you, had pedants on the brain, 
I might consider him a proper husband. 

ARMANDE 

In any case, although our tastes may differ, 

We owe obedience, sister, to our parents. 

A mother has full right to govern us ; 

And you 'd be wrong to hope that by resisting . . . 

SCENE VIII 
Chrysale, Ariste, Clitandrb, Henrietts, Armande 

CHRYSALE, to Henriettey presenting Clitandre 
Now, daughter, you must do as I Ve determined. 
Take off that glove. Here, put your hand in his, 
And let your heart consider him henceforth 
As one whom I Ve decided you shall marry. 

armande 
In this case, sister, you are mighty willing. 

HENRIETTE 

We owe obedience to our parents, sister ; 
A father has full right to rule our wishes. 

ARMANDE 

A mother has some share in our obedience. 

CHRYSALE 

What 's that you say ? 

ARMANDE 

I say I 'm much afraid 
You and my mother don't agree in this ; 
And 't is another husband • • • 
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CHRYSALE 

Hold your prate ; 
Go talk philosophy your stomach full 
With her, and don't be meddling in my doings. 
Tell her my mind, and give her proper warning 
Not to come pestering my ears about it. 
Go, quick, begone. 

SCENE IX 
Chrysale, Ariste, Henriette, Clitandre 

ARISTE 
Good, good ! You *re doing wonders. 

CLITANDRE 

Oh, joy ! Oh, rapture ! Ah ! how kind is fortune ! 

CHRYSALE 

Come, take her hand ; after you, son-in-law ; 
Conduct her to her room. {To Ariste) What sweet 

caresses ! 
Their love makes this old heart of mine beat faster. 
It quite cheers up my late declining years. 
And makes me think of my young love-aflairs. 
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SCENE I 

Philaminte, Armande 

ARMANDE 

No, nothing made her hesitate a moment ; 
She made parade of her obedience, 
And scarcely waited to receive the order 
Before she yielded, — seeming less to follow 
A father's will, than to defy her mother's. 

PHILAMINTE 
1 11 show her to whose orders of the two 
The laws of reason make her wishes subject, 
And which should rule, her mother or her father* 
The spirit or the body, form or matter. 

ARMANDE 
The least that they could do, was to consult you ; 
This little gentleman behaves most oddly, 
To want to be your son in your despite. 

PHILAMINTE 

He hasn't yet attained to what he wants. 
I thought his person pleasing and approved 
His love for you ; but never liked his ways . . . 
He knows I write — thank Heaven ! — yet never once 
Begged me to read him any of my works. 

77 
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SCENE II 

Clitandre, entering quietly^ and listening unseen; 
Armande, Philaminte 

ARMANDE 

I never would submit, if I were you, 

To letting Henriette have him for husband. 

Not that I care, of course ; 't would wrong me greatly 

If anyone should think I was concerned 

About it, or suppose my heart could harbour 

Resentment at the scurvy trick he 's played me. 

Philosophy can fortify the soul 

Against such strokes of fortune ; through its help 

We rise superior to everything. 

But since he *s flouted you beyond endurance, 

Honour demands that you oppose his suit ; 

Besides, I 'm sure the man could never please you. 

I never knew him, in our talks together, 

To show the least esteem for you. 

PHILAMINTE 

Poor fool ! 

ARMANDE 

However wide your fame was spread abroad, 
He always seemed to balk at praising you. 

PHILAMINTE 
Brute ! 

ARMANDE 

Scores of times, I read your latest verses 
As a great treat, and yet he did n't like them. 

PHILAMINTE 

Impudent dunce 1 
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ARMANDE 

We often disagreed, 
And you would not believe what insolent nonsense . . . 

CLITANDRE, to Artnande 
Eh ! gently, pray. A little charity, 
Madam, or at the least some honesty. 
What crime have I committed ? — what offence 
That you should arm your eloquence against me, 
And try to ruin me, and make me hateful 
To those whose favour I am most in need of? 
Speak, tell us, whence this mighty indignation ? 
I '11 let your mother here be judge between us. 

ARMANDE 
Were I as angry as you try to prove me, 
I 'd have sufficient cause to justify it. 
You have deserved it richly ; first love claims 
Such sacred rights, that one should rather lose 
Fortune and life, than feel another passion. 
No crime *s so horrible as change in love ; 
Unfaithfulness is monstrous — ethically. 

CLITANDRE 

But, madam, do you call unfaithfulness 
That which your heart 's cold pride enjoined upon 
me? , 

I merely did your bidding ; if you feel ■ 

Offended, you have but that pride to blame. 
At first your charms possessed my heart completely. 
For two long years I burned with constant ardour ; 
There 's no assiduous care, respect, attention, 
But what I duly laid it on your altar. 
Yet all my love and all my suit were wasted ; 
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They moved you not ; you scorned my dearest vows. 
What you refused, I offer to another. 
Consider, then. Is this my fault, or yours ? 
Am I in haste to change, or driven to it ? 
Do I abandon you, or am I banished ? 

ARMANDE 
But do you call it scorn, sir, of your suit. 
When I would free it from its baser part. 
And would refine it to that purity 
Which makes the beauty of the perfect love ? 
You cannot, for my sake, divorce your thoughts 
Completely from the commerce of the senses ! 
You care not for the charms of that sweet union 
Of souls, in which the bodies have no share ! 
You cannot love except with vulgar passion, 
And all the train of gross material ties ! 
To feed the flame I 've, set alight in you 
You must have marriage, and what follows after ! 
How strange is such a love I how far removed 
Are beauteous souls from such terrestrial flames ! 
The senses have no part in all their ardours ; 
Their fair white love would wed their hearts alone. 
And leave the rest as base unworthy matter. 
Their flame is pure and clear as fires celestial ; 
They sigh for naught but what *s respectable. 
And never yield to any low desire- 
There 's nothing mean or vile in what they seek for 
They love for love's sake, and for nothing else ; 
And since their love is wholly of the spirit. 
They never even know they have a body. 

CLITANDRE 
But I am so unlucky as to know 
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That, by your leave, I have a body as well 
As soul; I find it sticks so close upon me 
That I can 't drop it ; Heaven has not taught me 
.The art of separating one from t' other 
\By abstract philosophical distinctions ; 
For me, the soul and body go together. 
I '11 grant that, as you say, there 's nothing finer 
Than pure desires that seek the spirit only, 
Union of heart, and unity of thought, 
Quite disentangled from the ties of sens^; 
But love like that is too abstract for me ; 
I am, as you accuse me, somewhat earthly ; 
I love with my whole self, and in return 
I ask complete possession of the loved one. 
That is no reason for such great reproaches ; 
And, with all due respect to your fine feelings, 
I find my method widely followed still. 
And marriage, even, pretty much the fashion ; 
It still is thought so fair and honourable 
That even my bold desire to be your husband 
Was hardly cause for you to feel insulted. 

ARMANDE 

Well, then, sir, well then, since you will not heed me 
Since your brute instincts must be satisfied. 
And since, to make you faithful in your love. 
You must have bonds of flesh, corporeal chains — 
If mother will consent, I '11 force myself 
To yield, for your sake, to the thing in question. 

CLITANDRE 

Madam, it is too late ; your place is taken ; 
If I returned to you, I should be guilty 
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Of grossly wronging her whose kindness gave me 
Shelter and solace when your pride disdained me. 

PHILAMINTE 

But pray, sir, do you look for my consent. 
In counting on that other marriage, tell me? 
Has it not dawned on your conceptions, please, 
That I 've another choice for Henriette? 

CLITANDRE 

Eh ! madam, pray consider well that choice ; 

I beg you, spare me such an ignominy. 

And don't condemn me to the shameful lot 

Of having Mister Trissotin for rival. 

Your love for wits, in setting you against me, 

Could find me out no meaner adversary. 

There are some men of wit, or even many. 

Crowned by the time's bad taste with fame and 

honour ; 
But Mister Trissotin could hoodwink no one, 
And every man does justice to his writings. 
Save in this house, he 's valued everywhere 
At his true worth ; I Ve been struck dumb with 

wonder 
A score of times, to hear you crying up 
Nonsense that you 'd disown had you composed it. 

PHILAMINTE 
If you esteem him less than we must do. 
We see him with quite other eyes than you. 

SCENE III 
Trissotin, Philaminte, Armande, Clitamdrb 
TRISSOTIN, to Philaminte 
Madam, I Ve come to tell you wondrous tidings; 
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Last night we had the narrowest escape ! 
A world passed just beside us, fell across 
.Our vortex; if in passing it had struck us, 
We had been dashed to pieces just like glass.' 

PHILAMINTE 

We *11 leave that subject till another time ; 
This gentleman would find no rhyme or reason 
Therein ; he boasts his love of ignorance, 
And, even more, his scorn of wit and learning. 

CLITANDRE 

The facts demand a somewhat milder statement. 

Madam, allow me to explain : I scorn 

Only such wit and learning as pervert men. 

These things are in themselves both fair and honest ; 

But I 'd far rather be an ignoramus 

Than learned in the style of certain people. 

TRISSOTIN 

Now I maintain, that in no case whatever 
Could anjrthing, through learning, be perverted. 

CLITANDRE 
And I maintain that both in words and deeds 
Learning may often make the greatest fools. 

TRISSOTIN 

A mighty paradox ! 

CLITANDRE 
Though I 'm no wit, 

I should not find it hard to prove, I 'm thinking. 

* 

1 The Abb^ Cotin had recently published a work eWdtled Gallant 
DissirtatUm upon the Comet which appeared in December 1664 and 
Jammry j66s* 
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If arguments should fail, I 'm sure to find 
Striking examples ready to support me. 

TRISSOTIN 

Some you might cite would hardly be conclusive. 

CLITANDRE 

I 'd not go far to find some to the purpose. 

TRISSOTIN 
Now I, for one, don't see your striking cases. 

CLITANDRE 

I do ; in fact they stare me in the face. 

TRISSOTIN 
I 've always thought that it was ignorance 
Which made great fools, not learning. 

CLITANDRE 

You were wrong. 
There 's no fool like a learned fool, I warrant. 

TRISSOTIN 

Common opinion goes against your doctrine. 
Since " fool " and ** ignorant " are synonyms. 

CLITANDRE 

If you appeal to usage, then the likeness 

Is closer, surely, between •* fool " and ** pedant." 

TRISSOTIN 
Folly appears untinctured in the one. 

CLITANDRE 
And study, in the other, adds to Nature. 
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TRISSOTIN 
But knowledge, in itself, is high and noble ! 

CLITANDRE 

But knowledge, in a coxcomb, turns to folly. 

TRISSOTIN 

You must find wondrous charms in ignorance, 
To take up arms in its behalf so stoutly. 

CLITANDRE 
If ignorance has charmed me so, 't is only 
Since I have met with certain men of learning. 

TRISSOTIN 

Those certain men of learning, did you know it, 

Might prove more worthy men than certain others. 

t 

CLITANDRE 

Yes, let those certain men of learning judge ; 
But still, those certain others might deny it. 

PHILAMINTE, to Clttandre 
I think, sir . . . ^ 

CLITANDRE 

Good now, madam, cry you mercy. 
This gentleman is strong enough without you ; 
I 'm overwhelmed by one such rough assailant ; 
And if I hold out still, 't is by retreating. 

ARMANDE 

But the insulting tone of each retort 
Which you . . . 
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CLITANDRE 

A new ally ? I yield the battle. 

PHILAMINTE 
Such duels are allowed in conversation, 
Trovided there 's no personal offence. 

CLITANDRE 

Oh ! Lord ! no fear he '11 ever feel insulted. 
No man in France can take a jest so well ; 
He 's had full many a sharper cut all ready. 
And never has his pride done aught but laugh. 

TRISSOTIN 

T is not surprising that in such a combat 
This gentleman should take the side he does ; 
He *s much at court, that 's saying everything. 
The court, we all know, does not care for learning. 
It has good cause to favour ignorance ; 
So, as a courtier, he defends it also. 

CLITANDRE 

I see you have a fearful grudge s^ainst 

The court ; poor court ! — to find that all you wits 

Declaim against it daily, and reproach it 

With all your disappointments, and berate it 

For wretched taste, and blame your failures on it. 

Allow me. Mister Trissotin, to tell you, 

With due respect for your great name and standing, 

That you 'd do well, you and your like, to take 

A gentler tone in speaking of the court ; 

That, after all, the court is not so stupid 

As all you scribbling gentry choose to think it ; 

That it has common-sense to guide its judgments ; 

That good taste, even, may be formed there, too ; 
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And that its knowledge of the world surpasses, 
The musty learning of mere pedantry. 

TRISSOTIN 
We see the kind of taste it forms, indeed, sir ! 

CLITANDRE 
Wherein, sir, do you find its taste so bad ? 

TRISSOTIN 
Wherein, sir? In that by their learning, sir, 
Baldus and Rasius have done great honour 
To France ; yet all their merit, though so patent, 
Wins no attention and no gifts from court. 

CLITANDRE 
I see where your shoe pinches ; and how modest 
You are in not including your own name ; 
So, not to drag it in, pray tell me, sir. 
How have your learned heroes served their country? 
What have their writings done for it, that they 
Should charge the court with horrible injustice, 
And go about complaining that it fails 
To shed its gifts and favour on their learning ? 
The State has mighty need for such-like knowledge ! 
The court, great use for all the books they write ! 
Three beggars think, within their tiny brains. 
That being now in print, and bound with calf. 
They *ve grown of great importance in the land ; 
That with their pens they shape the fate of nations ; 
That at the slightest rumour of their writings, 
^ Pensions must rise in flocks and seek their roof-trees 
That all the universe is gazing at them ; 
That everywhere their fame is spread abroad ; 
And that they /re wondrous prodigies of learning 
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Because they know what others said before them, 

Because for thirty years they *ve used their eyes 

And earsy and spent ten thousand nights in cramming 

Their skulls with Greek and Latin, loading up 

Their brains with all the indiscriminate plunder 

That lies about in old forgotten volumes : 

Men that seem always drunken with their knowledge, 

Whose only stock-in-trade is senseless gabble ; 

Men good for nothing, void of common-sense, 

Ridiculous, importunate, and fit 

To make mankind despise all wit and learning ! 

PHILAMINTB 

Your heat is great, sir ; and this violence 
Shows Nature's workings in you very plainly. 
For 't is your rival's presence rouses you . . . 

SCENE IV 

Trissotin, Philamints, Clitandre, Armande, Julien 

JULIEN 
The learned gentleman who called just now, 
To whom I have the honour to be valet. 
Exhorts you, madam, to peruse this note. 

PHILAMINTB 
Whatever great importance this may have, 
Learn, friend, that 't is impertinent to come 
And interrupt a conversation so ; 
And that you must address the servants first. 
To be presented like a well-trained valet. 

JULIEN 

Madam, 1 11 set that point down in my book. 
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PHILAMINTE, reading 
^'Trissotin boasts, madam, that he is to marry 
your daughter. Let me inform you that his 
philosophy aims only at your wealth, and that 
you will do well not to conclude this match till 
you have seen the poem I am composing against 
him. While that portrait, in which I shall de- 
pict him to you in his true colours, is preparing, 
I send you herewith Horace, Virgil, Terence, 
and Catullus, where you shall see noted in the 
margin all those passages which he has pillaged." 

Here 's worth attacked by many enemies 

To thwart the match that I have planned ; this malice 

Bids me confound their envy by such action 

As shall convince them that their ill-timed efforts 

Have hastened the result they seek to hinder. 

(^ToJulietC) 
Take back this luggage straightway to your master, 
And tell him, that to prove how rarely precious 
I find his noble counsels, and how worthy 
Of being followed out, this very night 
I *11 wed my daughter to this gentleman. 

SCENE V 

Philaminte, Armande, Clitandrs 

PHILAMINTE, to CHtatidre 
You, as a friend of all the family, 
May, sir, be present at the ceremony ; 
I *m very happy to invite you to it. 
Armande, you '11 send to fetch the notary, 
And let your sister know about it all. 
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ARMANDE 

There '11 be no need of letting sister know; 
This gentleman will certainly not fail 
To run at once and carry her the news, 
And rouse her courage to rebel against you. 

PHILAMINTE 
We '11 see who has most influence upon her; 
I *11 find a way to bring her to her duty. 

SCENE VI 
Armande, Clitandre 
ARMANDE 
I 'm very sorry, sir, to see that things 
Are not arranged exactly to your liking. 

CLITANDRE 

I '11 do my utmost, madam, to remove 
That sorrow from your heart. 

ARMANDE 

I fear you '11 fail. 

CLITANDRE 

Perhaps this fear of yours may prove ungrounded, 

ARMANDE 

I hope so. 

CLITANDRE 

I am sure of it ; and sure 
Of your support. 

ARMANDE 
I '11 use my best endeavour. 
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CLITANDRE 

And I shall feel due gratitude forever. 

SCENE VII 

Chrysals, Ariste, Henriette, Clitandre 

CLITANDRE 
Without your help, sir, I 'm in evil case ; 
Your wife rejects my suit ; her mind *s made up 
To have this Trissotin for son-in-law. 

CHRYSALE 
What maggot *s in her brain, and why the deuce 
Should she pick out this Mister Trissotin ? 

ARISTE 
It IS his name, that almost rhymes with Latin, 
Which wins him this advantage o'er his rival. 

CLITANDRE 

She means to marry them this very evening. 
CHRYSALE 

This evening? 

CLITANDRE 
Yes, this evening. 

CHRYSALE 

Then, this evening 
I '11 marry you and Henriette, to thwart her. 

CLITANDRE 

The notary is summoned, for the contract. 
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CHRYSALE 

I '11 send for him, to draw the proper contract. 

CLITANDRE, pointing to Henriette 
And this young lady's sister is to tell her 
About the match for which she must be ready, 

CHRYSALE 

And I command, with full authority, 

That she make ready for this other marriage. 

I '11 show them whether anyone but me 

Shall be the master, and lay down the law 

In my own house. {To Henriette) We'll soon be 

back ; wait here. 
Brother, you come with me ; you too, my son. 

HENRIETTE, to Ariste 
Oh ! keep him in this disposition, pray. 

ARISTE 

I *11 try to serve your love, in every way. 

SCENE VIII 

Henriette, Clitandrs 

> 

CLITANDRE 

However great the help he means to give, 
My best hope, madam, rests upon your love. 

HENRIETTE 

Of that, at least, you may be well assured. 
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CLITANDRE 
With that support, I cannot but be happy. 

HENRIETTE 

You see to what a match they mean to force me. 

CLITANDRE 

If you still love me I can have no fear. 

HENRIETTE 
I *11 do my best to win our dear desire ; 
And if my efforts cannot make me yours 
There *s still one refuge for my heart to fly to, 
To save me from belonging to another. 

CLITANDRE 
Now Heaven forbid that I should ever need 
Such proof from you that love is love indeed ! 



ACT V 

SCENE I / 

Henriette, Trissotin 

HENRIETTB / 

It is about the marriage which my mo^er 
Is planning, that I wished to speak wjth you ; 
I thought, on seeing how our home^ disturbed, 
That you might listen to my arguments. 
I know that with my hand you hppe to get 
A good-sized property for marria!ge portion ; 
But money, which so many men esteem, 
For true philosophers can have no charm ; 
Contempt of worldly goods and empty grandeur 
Should not express itself in words alone. 

TRISSOTIN 
Precisely so ; and wealth is not your charm 
For me. Your brilliant beauty, soft bright eyes, 
Your grace, your style, are property and riches 
Which I am suing for, which I adore ; 
These are the only treasures I 'm in love with. 

HENRIETTB 
I *m much beholden to your generous passion. 
A love so flattering may well confound me, 
And I am grieved, sir, that I can't return it. 
I feel as high esteem for you as can be, 
But there 's one hindrance to my loving you. 

94 
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A heart, you know, can't serve two masters ; mine, 

I find, belongs completely to Clitandre. 

I know his merit is far less than yours ; 

I know I have poor eyes to choose a husband, 

And by your many talents you should please me ; 

I know I 'm in the wrong, but I can't help it ; 

And reasoning can only make me see 

I ought to blame myself for being so blind. 

TRISSOTIN 

Your hand, which I 'm allowed to claim, will bring 

me 
Your heart too, though that heart is now Clitan- 

dre*s ; 
I'm bold to think a thousand sweet attentions 
May help me find a way to win your love. 

HENRIETTE 
No, no, my heart can't leave its first attachment. 
And can't be moved by your polite attentions. 
I may speak frankly to you on this point. 
For my avowal need in no wise wound you. 
This flame of love, that burns within the heart, 
Is not enkindled, as you know, by merit ; 
Caprice may light it ; when our fancy's pleased, 
We' re often at a loss to say just why. 
If, sir, we loved by choice and wise selection. 
You would possess my heart and my affection. 
But love is guided otherwise, you know. 
Leave me, I beg you, to my native blindness. 
And do not seek to profit by constraint 
That 's put upon me, sir, in your behalf. 
A man of honour will not choose to be 
In aught beholden to our parent's power ; 
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It will revolt him to make sacrifice 
Of her he loves, and win her heart by force. 
Then do not urge my mother to insist 
Upon the utmost rigour of her rights. 
Take back your love, and offer to another 
The homage of a heart so dear as yours. 

TRISSOTIN 
Ah ! can this heart by any means obey you ? 
Lay on it laws that can be followed, madam. 
How shall it cease to love you, pray, unless 
You cease to be so lovely, and to spread 
Before its eyes the heavenly attractions . . . ? 

HENRIETTE 
Eh ! sir, enough of fustian. For you have 
So many Phyllises and Amaranths 
And Irises, whom in your verse you paint 
So charming, and for whom you swear such ar- 
dours ... 

TRISSOTIN 
It is my mind that speaks, and not my heart. 
With them I am in love as poet only. 
The while I love sweet Henriette in earnest. 

HENRIETTE 

Oh ! mercy on us, sir . . . 

TRISSOTIN 

If that offends you 
I shall not soon give over such offending. 
This passion, hidden from you hitherto. 
Hath vowed you service of eternal date. 
And though your beauty frown on my endeavour. 
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I cannot now refuse a mother's sanction 
That pronnises to crown so dear a passion ; 
And if I but attain the happiness 
Of winning you, it little matters how. 

HENRIETTE 
But don't you know that there is serious danger 
In using force to win a woman's heart ; 
That it is none too safe — I speak quite plainly — 
To wed a woman in her own despite ; 
And that she may be moved to such resentment 
As any husband has good cause to fear ? 

TRISSOTIN 
I find in this no fear to trouble me ; 
The Wise Man is prepared for any fortune. 
He 's cured by reason of all vulgar weakness, 
And lifted far above such petty matters ; 
So he feels not the slightest perturbation 
At anything which he cannot control. 

HENRIETTE 
In truth, sir, I am charmed with you. I never 
Had thought philosophy so fine a thing. 
Or known that it was capable of teaching 
To bear such accidents without a twinge. 
Such strength of character, unique in you, 
Deserves some special field for its display ; 
*T is worthy of a mate who constantly 
Will take delight in giving it full scope ; 
And since, in truth, I dare not think myself 
Quite fit to show it forth in all its lustre, 
I '11 leave that task for someone else to do. 
While I forswear the joy of marrying you. , 
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TRISSOTIN,^(W«/' off 
We soon shall see the end of this affair ; 
The notary 's been sent for, and is here. 

SCENE II 
Chrysale, Clitandre, Henriette, Martins 

CHRYSALE 

Ah ! daughter, I am very glad to find you ; 
Now, come and do your duty, and submit 
Your inclinations to your father's pleasure. 
I '11 teach your mother what is what, I wiU ; 
To show her my defiance, and to spite her, 
Here is Martine, whom I have reinstated. 

HENRIETTE 

These are most noble resolutions, father. 
Take care your humour does not change ; be firm. 
Insist on your own way ; don't let your kindness 
Seduce you ; don't relax your will ; take care 
That mother does n't get the better of you. 

CHRYSALE 
What ! Do you take me for a simpleton ? 

HENRIETTE 
Heaven forbid ! 

CHRYSALE 
Am I an idiot, pray? 

HENRIETTE 

I don't say that. 

CHRYSALE 
Am I incapable 
Of being firm like any man of sense ? 
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HENRIETTE 



No, father. 



CHRYSALE 
Have I, at my time of life, 
Too little wit and spirit to be master 
In my own house ? 

HENRIETTE 
Oh, no ! 

CHRYSALE 

Am I so weak 
My wife can tie me to her apron-string? 

HENRIETTE 
Of course not, father. . 

CHRYSALE 

Lack-a-day ! How now ! 
You are a saucebox to talk so to me ! 

HENRIETTE 
If I offended you, I did n*t mean to. 

CHRYSALE 

Here in this house, my will shall be the law. 

HENRIETTE 
Yes, father, surely. 

CHRYSALE 
No one here but me 
Has any right to rule. 

HENRIETTE 
Exactly so. 
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CHRTSALE 
'T is my place to be master of the household. 

HENRIETTE 

That 's true. 

CHRYSALE 

'T is I must give my child in marriage. 

HENRIETTE 
Yes, yes ! 

CHRYSALE 

Heaven gives me full control of you. 

HENRIETTE 
Does anyone deny it ? 

CHRYSALE 

I will show you 
That in your choice of husband, 't is your father, 
And not your mother, that you must obey. 

HENRIETTE 
Ah ! father, 't is my dearest wish to do so ; 
Make me obey you ; that is all I ask. 

CHRYSALE 

And if my wife should dare resist my will . . . 

CLITANDRE 

She 's coming, and the notary is with her. 

CHRYflALB 
Stand by me, all of you. 
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MARTINE 

Trust me, indeed ! 
I '11 back you up, sir, if there 's any need. 

SCENE III 

Philamintb, Belise, Armande, Trissotin, a Notary, 
Chrysale, Clitandre, Henriette, Martins 

PHILAMINTE, to the notary 
Could you not modify your savage style 
And draw us up a contract in fine language? / 

THE NOTARY 

Our style is excellent ; I 'd be a blockhead, 
Madam, to change a single word therein. 

BELISE 
What barbarism, in the heart of France ! 
At least, sir, do, for learning's sake, instead 
Of crowns and francs, express in mines and talents 
The dowry, and the date in ides and kalends. 

THE NOTARY 
What ! Madam, if I granted your request, 
I should be hooted at by all my colleagues. 

PHILAMINTE 
'T is useless to attack such barbarism. • 
Sit down, sir, at this table here, and write. 

{Seeing Martine) 

Ah 1 ah ! that jade dares show herself again ? 
Why have you brought her back, sir, to my house ? 
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CHRYSALE 

I '11 tell you presently, when there *s more time. 
We have another matter first to settle. 

THE NOTARY 
Now for the contract. Where *s the future bride ? 

PHILAMINTE 

The one I 'm marrying is the younger. 

THE NOTARY 

Good. 
CHRYSALE, pointing to Henriette 
Yes, that one, sir ; her name is Henriette. 

THE NOTARY 
Right. And the bridegroom ? 

PHILAMINTE, pointing to Trissotin 

Here 's the man I Ve chosen. 

CHRYSALE, pointing to Clitandre 
And here 's the man that I, myself, in person. 
Say she shall marry. 

THE NOTARY 
Whatl Two husbands? That's 
More than enough, according to our customs. 

PHILAMINTE, to the notary 
Why hesitate ? Write down, write down, I say, 
This Trissotin to be my son-in-law. 

CHRYSALE 

Write down, write down, sir, this Clitandre, I say. 
To be my son-in-law. 
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THE NOTARY 

First, be agreed, 
Consult together, settle on the bridegroom. 

PHILAMINTE 

Abide, abide, sir, by the choice I 've made. 

CHRYSALE 
Perform, perform, sir, what I have resolved on. 

THE NOTARY 
First tell me which one's orders I shall follow. 

PHILAMINTE, to ChtysaU 
How now, sir ? Do you dare dispute my will ? 

CHRYSALE 

I can't endure to have my daughter sought 
Just for the wealth that *s in my family. 

PHILAMINTE 

In faith, a lot he thinks about your wealth 1 
A proper care, indeed, for such a sage ! 

CHRYSALE 
In short, I choose Clitandre shall marry her. 

PHILAMINTE, /^«//«^ to TrissoHn 
And I have chosen him to be her husband. 
My choice shall stand. That 's settled. 

CHRYSALE 

Hoity-toity ! 
You carry things high-handedly, indeed ! 

MARTINE 

'Taint for the wife, says I, to rule the shop ; 
The man had always ought to be on top. 
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CHRYSALE 

Well said. 

MARTINE 

Though I 'm discharged, as sure as day, 
The hen sha' n't crow before the cock, I say. 

CHRYSALE 

That 's sure. 

MARTINE 

A man is mocked with jeering speeches 
If in his house the woman wears the breeches. 

CHRYSALE 
Just so. 

MARTINE 
If I 'd a husband, I can tell you, 
I 'd want him to be master of the house ; 
I 'd hate him, if he let himself he henpecked ; 
And if I contradicted him, an' talked 
Too high and mighty, he 'd be right enough 
To take my tone down with a good sound cuff. 

CHRYSALE 

That 's talking sense. 

MARTINE 

And master 's in the right 
To want to give his girl a proper husband. 

CHRYSALE 
Yes. 

MARTINE 

And why not Clitandre? He's young and 
handsome. 
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Why choose a pedant fool, that 's always prating? 
She wants a husband, not a pedagogue ; 
And since* she needs no Greek, nor Latin either, 
She don't need Mister Trissotin, sure, neither. - 



Hear, hear, hear ! 



CHRYSALE 
PHILAMINTE 

We must let her have her say. 



MARTINE 
Pedants are good for nothing but to preach 
Behind a desk. I 've said a thousand times, 
I 'd never take no scollard for my husband. 
Wit *s not the thing you need about a house, 
And books don't jibe with marriage, that I warrant ; 
I '11 have a husband, if I ever get one. 
Who '11 be a Doctor only for his wife, 
Who '11 want no other book to read but ipe, 
And won't — by madam's leave — ^know A from B. 

PHILAMINTE, to Ckrysali 
Well, has she done? And have I long enough 
Heard out your fit interpreter, in silence ? 

CHRYSALE 

She speaks the truth. 

PHILAMINTE 

Now then, to make an end 
Of this dispute, my will must he fulfilled. 

[Pointing to Trissotin) 
This man and Henriette shall be united 
At once. I 've said it, and I '11 have it sa 
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Don't answer me. If you have given Clitandre 
Your word, then offer him her elder sister. 

CHRYSALE 
Why, that 's a way to come to some agreement. 

{To Henriette and Clitandre) 
See now ; will you accept this compromise ? 

HENRIETTE 

Oh! father! 

CLITANDRE, to ChrysaU 
Oh! sir! 

BELISE 

One might make him. offers 
Much more acceptable. But we are founding 
A love as pure as is the morning star ; 
Therein the thinking substance is accepted. 
But substance with extent of space is banished. 

SCENE IV 

Ariste, Chrysale, Philaminte, Belise, Henriette, 

Armande, Trissotin, The Notary, Clitandre, 

Martine 

ARISTE 

It grieves me to disturb these joyous rites 
With painful tidings such as I must bear. 
These letters both bring news that makes me feel 
Deep sympathy for you in your distress : 

{To Philaminte) 
One is for you, from your attorney, madam ; 

{To Chrysale) 
The other, yours, from Lyons. 
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PHILAMINTE 

What misfortune 
Deserving of our notice, can they tell us? 

ARISTE 
This letter tells of one, and you may read it. 

PHILAMINTE 
''Madam, I have desired your brother to 
deliver you this letter, which will inform you of 
what I dared not come and tell you myself. 
Through your great neglect of your affairs, I 
received no notice from the clerk of your judge 
of first instance, and you have irrevocably lost 
your suit, which you should have won." 

CHRYSALE, to Philamifite 
Your suit is lost ! 

PHILAMINTE, to Chrysale 

You Ve very much perturbed ! 
My heart *s in no wise shaken by this blow. 
Pray, do show less vulgarity of soul, 
And brave, as I do, all the shafts of fortune. 

" Your want of care has cost you forty thou- 
sand crowns; for that is the sum which, in 
addition to the costs, the decree of the court 
has condemned you to pay." 

Condemned ! Ah ! what a shocking word ! 't is fit 
Only for criminals. 

ARISTE 
Indeed, 't is wrong ; 
You Ve every reason to complain of that. 
He should have said, of course, that you 're entreated 
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By sentence of the court, at your convenience, 
To pay the forty thousand crowns, and costs. 

PHILAMINTE 
What says the other? 

CHRYSALB, reading 
" Sir, my friendship for your brother prompts 
me to take an interest in all that concerns you. 
I know that your entire property is in charge of 
Argante and Damon, and I must inform you 
that they have both failed, the same day." 

heavens ! Lose all my property at once ! 

PHILAMINTE, to Chrysale 
Ah ! what a shameful outburst ! Fie ! *T is nothing ; 
The Wise Man never feels reverse of fortune ; 
For though he loses all, he has himself. 
Be not concerned ; let *s finish our affair. 

{Pointing to Trissotin) 
His fortune will suffice for him and us. 

TRISSOTIN 
No, madam, do not urge the matter further. 

1 find that all are set against this marriage ; 
I would not force myself on anyone. 

PHILAMINTE 
This thought comes to you somewhat suddenly. 
And follows closely, sir, on our misfortune. 

TRISSOTIN 
I tire at last of such prolonged resistance. 
And rather will renounce the whole affair ; 
I want no heart that yields not of itself. 
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PHILAMINTB 

I see, sir, and not greatly to your honour, 
The truth of what till now I would not credit 

TRISSOTIN 
See what you please ; I care not how you take it. 
I 'm not a man to bear the infamy 
Of such rebuffs as I must suffer here. 
I 'm worthy more esteem, as you should know ; 
You want me not ? I make my bow, and go. 

SCENE V 

Ariste, Chrysale, Philaminte, Belise, Armande, 
Henriette, Clitandre, The Notary, Martine 

PHILAMINTE 

What plain display of mercenary motives ! 
And what unphilosophical behaviour ! 

CLITANDRE 

I *m no philosopher ; but none the less 
I *m bound to you, in good or evil fortune, 
.And dare to offer, madam, with myself. 
Whatever worldly goods I stand possessed of. 

PHILAMINTE 
You charm me, sir, by such a generous action ; 
I *m glad to crown your love, and grant your suit ; 
Your true affection wins you Henriette • . • 

HENRIETTE 

• No, mother ; I have changed my mind. Allow me 
Still to resist your will. 
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CLITANDRB 

What ! you oppose 
My happiness? when all the rest surrender ... 

HENRIETTE 
I know how small your fortune is, Clitandre, • 
And always wished to marry you, because 
I thought this match would crown my dearest hopes 
And help to set your fortunes right, as well. 
But now that fate has proved unkind to us, 
I love you far too much, in evil fortune, 
To load you down with our adversities. 

CLITANDRE 

But with you, any fate would make me happy ; 
Without you, none would be endurable. 

HENRIETTE 
Love, in its ardour, always speaks like this ; 
But later, come regrets ; let us avoid them. 
Nothing so quickly frays the marriage-tie 
As grievous lack of simple things we need ; 
And in the end, the everyday vexations 
Often lead up to harsh recriminations. 

ARISTE, to Henriette 
Is what you Ve said just now the only reason 
Why you refuse a marriage with Clitandre ? 

HENRIETTE 
Yes, but for that my heart would run to meet it ; 
If now I turn away, it is for love's sake. 

ARISTE 
Then yield to this fond union ; for I brought you 
False news. It was a trick, to serve your love, 
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To undeceive my sister, and to show her / 

What her philosopher would prove, when tested. 

CHRYSALE 

Now Heaven be praised for this I 

PHILAMINTE 

I 'm overjoyed 
To think how grieved will be that base deserter. 
For punishment, his sordid avarice 
Shall see this match superbly celebrated. 

CHRYSALE, to Clitandre 
I told you, did n't I, that you should have her? 

ARMANDE, to Philaminte 
And will you sacrifice me to them so ? 

PHILAMINTE 
It is not sacrificing you at all. 
You have philosophy to help you see 
Their passion crowned, with equanimity. 

BELISE 
Let him look to it, I am in his heart. 
He who, despairing, hastes to take a wife. 
May oft repent, at leisure, all his life. 

CHRYSALE, to the notary 
Come, come, sir, you can see that I uphold you ; 
Now draw the bond exactly as I told you. 

THE END 
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New Comedies 

By 
LADY GREGORY 

The Bogie Men— The Full Moon— Goats 
Darner's Gold — McDonough's Wife 

S^, Whb Portrait iaPbotograr are, $150 net Bymdl,$l65 

The pla3rs have been acted with great success 
by the Abbey Company, and have been highly 
extolled by appreciative audiences and an en- 
thusiastic press. They are distinguished by a 
humor of unchallenged originality. 

One of the plays in the collection, ** Coats," 
depends for its plot upon the rivalry of two 
editors, each of whom has written an obituary 
notice of the other. The dialogue is full of 
crisp humor. ** McDonough's Wife," another 
drama that appears in the volume, is based on a 
legend, arid explains how a whole town rendered 
honor against its will. " The Bogie Men " has as 
its underlying situation an amusing misunder- 
standing of two chimney-sweeps. The wit and 
absurdity of the dialogue are in Lady Gregory's 
best vein. ** Damer's Gold " contains the story 
of a miser beset by his gold-hungry relations. 
Their hopes and plans are upset by one they had 
believed to be of the simple of the world, but 
who confounds the Wisdom of the Wise. ** The 
PuU Moon " presents a Uttle comedy enacted on 
an Irish railway station. It is characterized by 
humor of an original and delightful character 
and repartee that is distinctly clever. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 

NEW YORK LONDON 



Dramas of Importance 

Plays 

The Silver Box— Joy— Strife 

By John Galsworthy 

Anthor of " The Country House,** etB. 
Crown 8**. $ 1 .3 A net 

•• By common consent, London has witnessed this week 
a play of serious importance, not approached by any other 
book or drama of the season, John Galswortiiy's 'The 
Strife.' It is regarded not merely as a remarkable social 
document of significance, but as a creation which, while of 
the most modem realism, is yet classic in its pronounced 
art and exalted philosophy. The play shows tiie types of 
the strongest men as victims of comical events and of 
weaker men. It will be produced in America, where, on 
account of its realistic treatment of the subject of labor 
union, it is sure to be a sensation." — Special cable dispatch 
to N. Y. Times. 

The Nun of Kent DrL. 

By Grace Denio Litchfield 

Author of *'Baldur the Beautiful,** etc 
Grown S\ $1.00 net 

•• In this drama the pure essentials of dramatic writing 
are rarely blended. . . . The foundation for the stirring play 
is a pathetic episode given in Froude's * Henry VIII? . . • 

" The lines of the poem, while full of thought, are also 
characterized bv fervor and beauty. The strength of the 
play is centered upon a few characters, • . • * The Nun 
of Kent' may be described as a fascinating dramatic 
story." — BaUtmore News, 

Yzdra 

A Tragedy In Three Acts 

By Louis V. Ledoux 

Crown 8^ Cloth. $1.2 A net 

"There are both grace and strength in this drama and 
h also possesses the movement and spirit needed for pres- 
entation upon the stage. Some of the figures used are 
striking and beautiful, quite free from excess, and some- 
times almost austere in their restraint. The characters 
are clearly individualized and a just balance is preserved 
in the action."— rA^ Outlook, New York. 

New York G. P. Putnam's SonS London 
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